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SYSTEM OF THE WORLD. 



BOOK IV. 

OF THE THEORY OF UNIVERSAL GRAVITA- 
TION. 



OpinionoUi oommenta delet dies, natursr judicia confirmftt. 

CIC. D£ NAT. OBOR* 

Having^ in the preceding Books^ ex- 
plained the laws of the celestial motiras^ 
and those of the action of forces producing 
motion^ we have now to compare them to- 
gether^ to learn what forces animate the 
solar system^ to arrive without the assist- 
ance of any hypothesis^ but by strict geo- 
metrical reasoning^ at the principle of uni- 
versal gravitation from which they are 
derived. It is in the celestial regions 
that the laws of mechanics are observed 
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with the greatest precision ; on the earth 
so many causes tend to complicate their re- 
sult, that it is very difficult to unravel 
them, and still more difficult to submit 
them to calculation. But the bodies- of the 
solar system, separated by immense dis- 
tances and subject to the action of a prin- 
cipal force, w^hose effect is easily calcu- 
lated, are not disturbed in their respective 
motions by forces sufficiently considerable 
to prevent us from including under genera* 
formulae, all the changes which a succes- 
sion of ages ha« produced or may hereafter 
produce in the system. There is no ques- 
tion here of vague causes, which cannot be 
submitted to analysis, and which the ima- 
gination modifies at pleasure to accommo- 
date them to the phenomena. The law of 
universal gravitation has this inesti- 
mable advantage, that it may be reduced 
to calculation, and by a comparison of its 
results with obs^ervation, it presents the 
most certain method of verifying its exist- 
ence. We shall see that this great law of 
nature represents all the celestial phenome- 



na even in their minutest details^ that there 
is not one single inequality of their mo- 
tions which is not derived from it, with the 
most admirable precision, and that it ex- 
plains the cause of several singular motions^ 
just perceived by astronomers, and which 
were either too complicated or too slow 
for them to recognize their law. Thus, 
so far from having to fear that new obser- 
vations will disprove this theory, we may 
be assured before-hand, that they will only 
confirm it more and more ; and we may 
be assured that its consequences are equally 
certain as if they actually had been ob- 
served. The most profound geometry was 
indispensable to establish these theories : I 
have collected them in my Treatise of Ce- 
lestial Mechanics. I shall confine myself 
here to present the principal results of this 
work, indicating the steps that led to them, 
and explaining the reasons as far as can be 
done without the assistance of analysis. 
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CHAP. I. 

Of the Principle of Universal Gravitation. 

Of all the phenomena of the solar system^ 
the elliptic motion of the planets and of 
the comets seems the most proper to con* 
duct us to the general law of the forces hy 
which they are animated. Observation 
has shewn that the areas described by the. 
radii vectores of the planets and comets 
about the Sun are proportional to the 
times. Now we have seen in Chap. II. of 
the preceding Book« that for this to take 
place^ the force which deflects the path of 
these bodies from a right line must con- 
stantly be directed towards the origin of 
their radii vectores. The tendency of the 
planets and comets to the Sun is therefore 
a necessary consequence of the proportion- 
ality 6f these areas to the times in which 
they are described. 
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To determine the law of this tendency, 
let us suppose the planets moved in circu- 
lar orbits, which supposition does not 
greatly differ front the truth. The squares 
of their real velocities will then be propor- 
tional to the squares of the radii of these 
orhits divided by the squares of the times 
of their revolutions. But by the law of 
Kepler the squares of these times are to 
each other as the cubes of their radii. 
The squares of the velocities are therefore 
reciprocally as these radii. It has been 
shewn above that the central forces of se- 
veral bodies moving in circular orbits^ are 
as the squares of the velocities, divided by 
the radii of the circumferences described ; 
the tendency therefore of the planets tO' 
the Sun is, reciprocally, as the squares o\ 
the radii of their orbits supposed circular^ 
This hypothesis, it is true, is not rigor- 
ously exact, but the constant relation of the 
equares of the times to the cubes of the 
greater axes of their orbits, being inde- 
pendant of their excentricities, it is natu- 
ral to think it would subsist also in the 
B 3 
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case of the orbits being circular. Thus^ 
the law of gravity towards the Sun vary- 
ing reciprocally as the square of the dis- 
tance is clearly indicated by this relation^ 
analogy leads us to suppose that this law^ 
which extends from one planet to another^ 
subsists equally for the same planet at its 
different distances from the Sun^ and its 
elliptic motion confirms this beyond a 
doubt. To comprehend this, let us fol- 
low this motion from the departure of the 
planet from its perihelion : its velocity is 
then at its maximum, and its tendency to 
recede from the Sun, surpassing its gra- 
vity towards it, its radius vector augments 
and forms an obtuse angle with the direc- 
tion of its motion. The force of gravity 
towards the Sun decomposed according to 
this direction, continually diminishes the 
velocity, till it arrives at the aphelion ; at 
this point the radius vector becoming per- 
pendicular to the curve its velocity is a 
minimum, and its tendency to recede from 
the Sun being less than its gravity towards 
it, the planet will approach it describing 
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the second part of its ellipse. In this part 
the gravity towards the Sun increases its 
velocity in the same manner as it before de- 
creased itj and the planet will arrive at its 
perihelion with its primitive velocity, and 
recommences a new revolution similar to 
the first. Now the curvature of the el- 
lipse at the aphelion aiid perihelion being 
the same^ the radii of curvature are the 
same^ and consequently the centrifugal 
forces of these two points are 'as the 
squares of the velocities. The sectors de- 
scribed in the same time being equals the 
aphelion and perihelion velocities are re- 
ciprocally as the corresponding distances 
of the planet from the Sun ; the squares 
of these velocities are therefore recipro-< 
cally a^ the squares of these same dis- 
tances; but at the perihelion and aphelion 
distances^ the centrifugail forces in the os- 
culatory circumferences are evidently equal 
to the gravity of the planet towards the 
Sun, which is therefore in the inverse pro- 
portion to the squares of these distances 
Thus the theorems of Huygens on the cen« 
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trifugal force were suflScient to demon- 
strate the tendency of the planets towards 
the Sun : for it is highly probable that 
this law^ which extends from one planet to 
another^ and which is verified in the same 
planet at its aphelion and perihelion^ ex- 
tends also to every part of the planetary 
orbitj and at the same time to every dis- 
tance from the Sun. But to establish it in 
an incontestable manner^ it was requisite 
to determine the general expression of the 
force which, directed towards the focus of 
an ellipse^ obliges a projectile to describe 
that curve. And it was Newton who de- 
monstrated that this force was reciprocally 
as the square of the radius vector. It 
was essential also todemonstrate rigorously 
that the force of gravity,towards the Sun, 
only varies in one planet from that of ano- 
ther from their difierent distances from it. 

This great geometrician shewed, that 
this followed necessarily from the law of 
the squares of the periodic times being re- 
ciprocally as the cubes of the distance. 
Supposing, therefore, all the planets in 
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repose at the same distance from the Sun, 
and abandoned to their gravity towards its 
centre, they would descend from the same 
height in equal times ; this result should 
likewise extend to the comets, notwith- 
standing the greater axes of their orbits 
are unknown, foe we have seen in the se- 
cond Book that the magnitude of the areas 
described by their radii vectorcs, supposes 
the ]aw of the squares of their periodic 
times proportional to the cubes of their 
axes. 

A general analysis, which embraces every 
possible result from a given law, shews 
us that not only an ellipse but any other 
conic section may be described by virtue of 
the force which retains the planets in their 
orbits ; a comet may therefore move in an 
hyperbola, but then it would only be once 
visible, and would after its apparition re- 
cede from the limits of the solar system to 
approach ot!her suns, which it would again 
abandon, thus visiting the different sys- 
tems that are scattered in the immensity of 
the heavens. It is probable, considering 
b5 
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the infinite variety of nature^ that such bo- 
dies exist. Their apparition should be a 
Tery rare occurrence ; the comets we 
usually observe, are those which, having 
t^losed orbits, return at the end of inter- 
vals more or less considerable, into the re- 
gions of space that are in the vicinity of 
the Sun. The satellites tend also perpe- 
tually to the Sun. If the Moon was not 
subject to its action, instead of describing 
an orbit almost circular round the earth, 
it would soon finish by abandoning it; 
and if this satellite and those of Jupiter 
were not sollicited towards the Sun, ac- 
cording to the same law as the planets, 
sensible inequalities would result in their 
motions, which hare not been recognized 
by observation. The planets, comets, and 
satellites are therefore subject to the same 
law of gravity towards the Sun. At the 
same time that the satellites move round 
their planet, the whole system of the pla- 
net and its satellites is carried by a com- 
mon motion and retained by the same 
force, round the Sun. Thus the relative 
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motion of the planet and its^satellites^ is 
nearly the same as if the planet was at 
restj and not acted on by any external 
force. 

We are "thus conducted without the 
aid of hypothesis^ by a necessary conse^ 
quence of the laws of the celestial motions^ 
to consider the Sun as the centre of a force^ 
which^ extending infinitely into space^ di- 
minishes as the square of the distance in- 
creases^ and which attracts all bodies that 
are in the sphere of its activity. Every 
one of the laws of Kepler discovers a pro- 
perty of this attractive force. The law af 
the areas proportional to the times^ shews 
us that it is constantly directed towards^ 
the centre of the Sun ; the elliptic orbits 
of the planets shew that this force dimi- 
nishes as the square of the distance in- 
creases ; finally^ the laws of the squares of 
the periodic times proportional to the 
cubes of the distance^ demonstrate that 
the gravity of ail the planets towards the 
Sun is the same at equal distances; we shall 
call this gravity the solar attraction when 
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vre speak of it as relative to the centre of 
the Sun towards which it is directed ; for 
without knowing the cause^ we may hy 
one of those conceptions^ common to geo- 
metricians^ suppose an attractive power 
residing in the centre of the Sun. 

The errors to which observations are 
liablcj and the small alterations in the el- 
liptic motion of the planets, leave a little 
uncertainty in the results which we have 
just deduced from the laws of motion; and 
it may be doubted if the solar gravity di- 
minishes exactly in the inverse ratio of the 
square of the distance. But a very small 
variation in this law^ would produce a very 
sensible difference in the motions of the 
perihelia of the planetary orbits. The pe- 
rihelion of the terrestrial orbits would have 
an annual motion of * 200" if we only in- 
creased by one ten-thousandth part^ the 
power of the distance to which the solar 
gravity is reciprocally proportional ; this 
motion is only f 36" 4, according to obser- 
vation^ and of this we shall hereafter see 
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the cause. The law of the square of the 
distance, is then at least extremely near.' 
and its extreme simplicity should induce us 
to adopt it, as long as observations do not 
compel us to abandon it. At tbe same time 
we must not measure the simplicity of the 
laws of nature by our facility of conception ; 
but when those which appear to us the 
most simple, accord perfectly with obser- 
vations of the phenomenaj we are justified 
in supposing them rigorously exact. 

The gravity of the satellites towards the 
centre of their planet, is the necessary con- 
sequence of the proportionality of the areas 
described by their radii vectores to the 
times, and the law of the diminution of this 
force, according to the square of the dis- 
tance, is indicated by the ellipticity of 
their orbits. But this ellipticity is hardly 
to be perceived in theorbits of the satellites 
of Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus, which 
renders the law of the diminution of the 
force difficult to ascertain by the motion of 
any one single satellite ; but the constant 
ratio of the squares of the times oftheij 
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revolutions, with the cubes of their dis- 
tances, indicates it beyond a doubt, by de- 
monstrating, that from one satellite to 
another, the gravity towards the planet is 
reciprocally as the square of the distance 
from its centre. 

This proof is wanting for the earth, it 
having but one satellite, but it may be sup- 
plied by the following considerations. 

The force of gravity extends to the sum- 
mits of the highest mountains, and the 
small diminution which it there experiences, 
does not permit us to doubt, but that at still 
greater altitudes it would also be sensible. 
Is it not natural to extend this to the Moon, 
and to suppose that the force which retains 
it in its orbit, is its gravity towards the 
earth, in the same manner as the solar gra- 
vity retains the planets in their orbits round 
the Sun ? For in fact these two forces seem 
to be of the same nature: they both of 
them penetrate the most intimate parts of 
matter, animating them with the same ve* 
locities; for we have seen that the solar 
gravity soUicits equally all bodies placed at 
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equal distances from the Sun, ant 
terrestrial gravity also causes all bodies to 
fall through the same height in equi 
times. 

A heavy bodj foniblj projected horl 
zontally from a great height, falls on the 
earth at a great distiince, describing a 
curve which is sensibly parabolic, it will 
fall still farther if the force is greater; and 
supposing it about seven thousand metres 
in a second, it would not fall to the Earth, 
but would circulate round it like a satellite, 
setting aside the resistance of the air. To 
form a moon of this projectile, it must be 
taken to the height of that body, and there 
receive the same motion o£ projection. 

But what compleats the demonstration 
of the identity of the moon's tendency to- 
wards the earth with gravity, is that, to 
obtain this tendency, it is sufficient to di- 
minish the terrestrial gravity according to 
the general law of the variation of the at- 
tractive force of the celestial bodies. Let 
us enter into the details that are suitable to 
the importance of this subject. 
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that of the earthy multiplyhig therefore 
this space by H;t> we have 0"*^ 00100300 
for the height which the Moon falls through 
in one second by the action of the Earth. 

Let us now compare this height with 
that which results from observation made 
on the pendulum. Under the parallel 
above mentioned^ the length of the pendu- 
lum vibrating seconds is (by Chapter XII. 
Book I.; equal to 3°*^ 6570S. But on this 
parallel^ the attraction of the Earth is less 
than the force of gravity by -f- of the cen- 
trifugal force due to the motion or nota* 
tion of the Earth at the equator; and this 
force is ttt^I^ P^r* ^f that of gravity ; the 
preceding space must therefore be aug- 
mented T-r^d part^ to have the space due 
to the action of terrestrial gravity alone^ 
which on this parallel is equal to the mass 
divided by the square of the terrestrial 
radius^ we shall therefore have 3"^ 66553 
for this space. At the distance of the Moon 
it should be diminished in the ratio of the 
square of the radius of the terrestrial sphe- 
roid to the square of the distance of the 
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Aoon: for this it is sufficient to multiply 
it by the square of the tangent of the 
lunar parallax, or + 10541'', this will give 
O"'^ 00100483 for the height which the 
Moon should fall through in one second by - 
the attraction of the Earth. This quantity 
derived from experiments on the pendulum, 
differs very little from that which results 
from direct observation of the lunar pa- 
rallax ; to make them coincide, it is suffi- 
cient to diminish the parallax * C"j and to 
reduce it to 1 1053,V'. This is the parallax 
resulting from the theory of gravity, dif- 
fering only . - i^oo th part from that derived 
from direct observation, to which I think 
it preferable, considering the exactness of 
the elements from which it is computed. 
It would he sufficient to diminish a little 
the mass of the Moon, to obtain by this 
theory of gravity the same parallax that is 
given by observation : but all the pheno- 
meaa of the tides concur in giving to this 
satellite a mass more considerable, and 
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such very nearly as we bave used in the 
aboTe computation. But however that 
may be^ the small differedce between the 
two parallaxes is within the limits of the 
errors of observation^ and of the elements 
employed in the calculation. It is then 
certain^ that the force which retains the 
Moon in its orbit is the terrestrial gravity 
diminished in proportion to the square of 
the distance. Thus the law of the dimi-* 
nution of gravity^ which^ in planets ac- 
companied by several satellites, is proved 
by a comparison of their periodic times 
with their distances, is demonstrated for 
the Moon, by cona paring its motion with 
that of projectiles at the surface of the 
ESarth. 

The observations of the pendulum made 
on the summits of mountains had already 
indicated this diminution of the terrestrial 
gravity; but they were insufficient to dis- 
cover the law, because of the small height 
of the most elevated mountains, compared 
with the radius of the Earth : it was requi- 
site to find a body very remote from us, as 
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the Moon, to render the law perceptible, 
and to convince us that the force of gravity 
ou the Earth is only a particular case of a 
force which pervades the whole universe. 

Every pheooiuenon throws new light and 
confirms the laws of nature. It is thus 
that the comparison of experioients on 
gravity with the lunar motion, shews us, 
that the origin of the distances of the Suo 
and of the planets in the calculation of their 
attractive forces, should be placed in their 
centres of gravity; for it is evident this 
takes place on the Earth, whose attractive 
force is of the same nature as that of the 
SuD and planets. 

The Sun, and those planets which are 
accompanied by satellites, being thus en- 
dowed with an attractive force varying in- 
versely as the square of the distance, a 
strong analogy leads us to attribute tbe 
same property to the other planets. The 
spherical figure common to all these bodies, 
indicates that their particles are united 
round their centers of gravity by a force 
which, at equal distaiices, equally soUicitli 
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them towards these points ; hut the follow- 
ing considerations leave no doubt on this 
subject. 

We have seen that if the planets and the 
comets were placed at the same distance 
from the Sun^ their gravity towards it 
would be in proportion to their masses : 
now it is a general law in nature^ that action 
and reaction are equal and contrary^ all 
these bodies therefore react on the Sun^ and 
attract in proportion to their masses ; they 
are therefore endowed with an attractive 
force proportional to their masses^ and in- 
versely as the square of the distance. By 
the same principle the satellites attract the 
planets and the Sun according to the same 
law. This attractive property then is com- 
mon to all the celestial bodies : it does not 
disturb the elliptic motion round theSun, 
when we consider only their mutual action; 
for the relative motion of the bodies of a 
system are not changed by giving them a 
common velocity: by impressing therefore, 
in a contrary direction to the Sun and to 
the planet, th^ piotion of the first of these 
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two bddies^ and the action which it e^tpe- 
riences on the part of the second, the Sun 
may be considered as immovable; but the 
planet will be sollicited towards it with a 
force reciprocally as the squares of the 
distance and proportional to the sum of the 
masses : its motion round the Sun will there- 
fore be elliptic. And we see by the same 
reasoning that it would be so if the planet 
and Sun were carried through space, with 
a motion common to each of them. It is 
equally evident that the elliptic motion of 
a satellite is not disturbed by the motion 
of translation of its planet, nor would it be 
by the action of the Sun, if it was always 
exactly the same on the satellite and the 
planet. Nevertheless, the action of a planet 
on the Sun influences the length of its revo- 
lution, which is diminished as the mass of 
the planet is more considerable, so that the 
relation of the square of its periodic time to 
the cube of the major axis of its orbit, de- 
pends on its mass. But since this relation 
18 nearly the same for all the planets, their 
masses must evidently be very small com- 
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pared with that of the Sud^ which is equal- 
ly free for the satellites with respect to 
their principal planets. This we may readily 
suppose from the smallness of their vo- 
lumes. 

The attractive property of the heavenly 
bodies does not only belong to them in a 
mass^ but belongs to each of their particles. 
If the Sun only acted on the centre of the 
Earth^without attracting particularly every 
one of its particles^ there would arise in 
the ocean oscillations infinitely more con- 
siderable^ and very different from those 
which we observe. The gravity of the 
Earth therefore to the Sun is the result of 
the gravity of all its particles^ which con- 
sequently attract the Sun in proportion to 
their respective masses ; besides each body 
on the earthy tends towards its centre pro- 
portionally to its mass^ it reacts therefore^ 
on it^ and attracts it in the same ratio. If 
that was not the case^ and if any part of 
the Earthy however sraall^ attracted another 
part without being attracted by it, the 
centre of gravity would move in space in 
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virtuB of the force of gravity^ which in 
iinpossible. 

The celestial phenomena compared with 
the laws of motion, conduct us therefore^ 
to this great principle of nature, namely, 
that all the particles of matter attract each 
other in proportion to their masses^ and 
inversely as the squares of their distance. 

Already we may perceive in this univer- 
sal gravitation the cause of the perturba- 
tions to which the heavenly bodies are sub- 
ject; for the planets and comets beingsub* 
ject to the action of each other, they must 
deviate a little from the laws of the elliptic 
motion, which they would otherwise ex- 
actly follow, if they only obeyed the action 
of the Sun, The satellites also deranged in 
their motions round their planets by their 
mutual action and that of the Sun, de- 
viate a little from these laws. 

We perceive, then, that the particles of 
the heavenly bodies, united by their at- 
traction, should form a mass nearly sphe- 
rical ; and that the result of their action at 
the surface of the body, should produce 
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all the phenomena of gravitation. We see, 
moreover^ that the motion of rotation of 
the celestial bodies should slightly alter 
their spherical figurcj and flatten them at 
the poles ; and then the resiiltkig force of 
all their mutual actions not passing through 
their centres af gravity^ should produce in 
their axes of rotation similar motions to 
those discovered by observation. Finally^ 
mre may perceive vfhj the particles of the. 
ocean^ unequally acted on by the Sun and 
Moon^ should have oscillations similar to 
ihe ebbing and flowing of the tides. But 
these difierent eficcts of the principle of 
gravitation^ must be particularly developed 
to give it all the certainty of which physi- 
cal truth is susceptible. 
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CHAP. II. 

Of ike Masses of the Pfanelt, and of Gravity J 
at thtir Surface. 

It appears on the first view of the subject 1 
impossible to determine the respective mas- 
ses of the Sun and planetSj and to measure' 
the heightfrom which bodiesfall inagivea ' 
time, from the action of gravity at tbei^ | 
surface. But the conuection of truths | 
■with each other conducts us to resuK* ' 
which appeared inaccessible, when the I 
principle on which they depend was un- 1 
known. Thus the measure of the intensi- 
ty of gravity at the surface of the planets is ,, 
rendered practicable by the discovery of 1 
universal gravitation. Let us return to 
the theorems on centrifugal force given 
in the preceding book. The result de- 
rived from them is, that the gravity of aV 
satellite towards its planet is to the gra- 
vity of the Earth towards the Sun, as ths 
mean radius of the orbit of the satellite 



diyided by the square of the time of 
its sidereal revolution^ is to the mean 
distance of the Earth from the Sun> 
divided by the square of a sidereal year. 
To reduce these gravities to the same dis- 
tance from the bodies which produce them^ 
they must bemultiplied respectively by the 
squares of the radii of the orbits which 
they describe* And as at equal distances 
the masses are proportional to their at- 
tractions^ the mass of the Earth, is to 
that of the Sun^ as the cube of the mean 
radius of the orbit of the satellite^ 
divided by the square of the time of 
its sidereal revolution^ is to the cube 
of the mean distance of the Earth from the 
Sun, divided by the square of the sidereal 
year. Let this result be applied to Jupi- 
t(Br. For this purpose we shall observe 
that the mean radius of the orbit of the 
fourth satellite subtends at the mean dis- 
tance of Jupiter from the Sun an angle of 
♦1530'' 86j seen at the mean distance of, 
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the Earth from the Sun, this radius ap-* I 



pears uoder aii angle of * 7964" 75; the 
radius of the circle contains + 636619" 8 : 
thus the mean radii of the orbits of the 
fourth satellite, and of the terrestrial or- 
bit, are in the proportion of these two last 
numbers. The duration of the sidereal re* 
volution of the fourth satellite is J 16'' 
ti890, and the sidereal year is § 36r/ ^56*. 
Setting out from these data the mass oj 
Jupiter is found to be ,5 - , I .-^ti that of thi 
Sun being represented by unity. To ob- 
tain greater exactness, it is necessary to 
augment by unity the denominator of this, 
fraction, because the force which retaintf ' 
"Jupiter in its relative orbit round the SunJ 
is the sum of the attractions of the Sun and', 
of Jupiter. The mass of this planet then iw 
■■ i ot'i .-qt- I have determined by the sami 
tnetbod the masses of Saturn and of U: 
aua. That of the Earth may be calculi 
ted in the same manner, but the foUowinj 
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method is yet more preciie. If the mem 
difltapce of the Earth from the Sun be 
taken for unity, the arc deseribed by the 
£arth in a second of time^ will be the pro- 
portion of the circiunferencej to radius, 
divided by the number of seconds in the 
sidereal year^or by *36mb63&'A ; dividing 
the square of this arc by the diameter^ we 
fhall get ' SW^ * for its versed sine, it is 
the quantity which the Earth falls towards 
the Sun during one second, in consequence 
of its relative motion round it. It has 
hAPn uM^n. in th^ i^recedinir r.hatiter. thafr 

upon the terrestrial parallel, the sine of the 
latitude of which is \, the attraction of the 
Earth causes bodies to faUthcough theEarth 
S"*' 66553 in one second. To reduce thia. 
attraction to the mean distance of the 
Earth flrom the Sun, it must be multiplied 
by the square of the sine of the solar pa* 
rail ax, and this product divided by the 
number of metres contained in this distance. 
Now the terrestrial radius, upon the pa- 
rallel we are considering, is 6369374 me- 
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tres;(Hviding this number, therefore.ty the 
sine of the solar parallax, or by * 27" 2, we 
shall get the mean radius of the terrestrial 
orhit expressed in metres. It follows 
from hence that the effect of the Earth's 
attraction at the mean distance of this 
planet from the Sun, is equal to the pro- 
duct of the fraction •jViVrr* l^y ^^^ cube 
of the sine of 27''2; itisconsequentljequal 
to '""I'lV ' ■ taking this fraction from 
~ luio ~ ' ^^ shall have ' * ' '^U ° ' ^^' *^^ 
effect of the Sun's attraction at the same 
distance. T he masses of the Sun and 
Eartharetherefore in the proportion of the 
numbers 1479560.5 and 4.48855 ; from 
whence it follows that the mass of the Earth 
■s 3 i^'a -j " - If the parallax of the Sun is a lit- 
tle different from what we have admitted, 
the value of the mass of the Earth should 
vary as the cube of this parallax compared 
to that of 27" 3. 

The following determinations of tha ■ 
masses of those planets which have no sa; 
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tellites^ have been obtained by the secular 
changes which the action of these bodies 
produces in the elements of the solar sys- 
tem. I have determined- the masses of 
Venus and Mars from the secular dimi- 
nution ofthe obliquity of the ecliptic, sup- 
posed tabe * 154" 3, and from the accelera- 
tion of the Moon's mean motion, fixing it 
at f 34.36 for the first century, • setting 
out from 1700. The mass of Mercury has 
been determined by its volume, supposing 
the densities of this planet and of the 
Earth inversely as their mean distances 
from the Sun. ' !^n ^ypdthbsis reaHy very 
precarious^ but which corresponds with 
^ufiicient exactness to the respective den« 
sities of the Earth, Jupiter and Saturn* 
•It will be necessary to rectify all these va- 
lues when time shall have demonstrated 
more correctly the secular variations in 
the celestial motions and orbits. 

The masses of those planets which are 
accompanied by satellites should be also 

rectified by very precise observations of 
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!fi?^greatest elongation of the satellite 
from tbeir planets, without neglecting the 
consideration of the cllipticity of their 
orbits. 

Jilaases of the Piaiuts, that of the Sun 
being taken as unitij. 

Mercurj it,x'ir s 

Venus 1 , iV ' 7 

The Earth .... ttttt^ 

Mars Tr Wai J 

Jupiter T^^.rr ' 

Saturn , , - , - , _ , 5 

Uranus 1— j - Q - i - 

The densities of bodies are proportional 
totheir masses divided by tbeir voluu3es> 
and when theyare nearly spherical theirvo- 
lunies areas the cubes of tbeir radii. Their 
densities therefore are as their masses divid- 
ed by the cubes of their radii ; but to obtain 
greater accuracy, that radius of a planet 
must be taken which corresponds to that 
paralleljthc square of the sineof whose la- 
titude is ^, and which is equal to one tl:ird 
of the sum of the radius of the pole, added 
to twice the radius of the equator. Uio ihua 
c 5 
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tepifesentiDg then the weight of abody at 
the. terrestrial equator byM^^^ty^ the weight 
of:this body transported i^ tl^e. equator of 
Jupiter would be 2^509, but this weight 
musthedimiiiiishedby about a ninth from 
the effects of the centrifugal force due to 
the rotation of these planets. The same 
body would weigh 27,65 at the equator of 
theSun^ and falling bodies would describe 
one hundred metres in the first second of 
their descent. 
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Of the Perturbadom of the EIHjHic Molio 
the Planets. 

ie the planets only obejcdthe action of tb 
SuHj they would revolve round it in ellip^fl 
tic orbits, but they act mutually upon eacli 
other and upon the Sun, and from the! 
various attractions there result perturbal 
fions in their elliptic motions, which s 
to a certain degree perceived by ohservi 
tion, and which it is necessary to deterl 
mine to have exact tables of the planetai^ 
motions. The rigorous solution of tfe 
problem, surpasses at present the powert 
of analysis, and we are obliged to have rd 
course to approximations. Fortunatelj 
the smallness of the musses compared tsH 
the Sun, and the surliness of their excen- 
tricityaadiuclination of their orbitSj affords 
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considerable facility to this object. It is stilly 
however^ sufficiently complicated^ and the 
most delicate and intricate analysis is re^ 
quisite to detect among the infinite num* 
ber of inequalities to which the planets are 
subject^ those which are sensible to obser"- 
vation and to assign their values. 

The perturbations of the elliptic mo- 
tion of the planets may be divided into two 
distinct classes. Those of the first class 
nffect the elliptic motion of the p lane tsj 
they > increase with extreme slowness and 
are called secular inequalities. The other 
class depends on the configurations of the 
planets.both with respect to each other and 
i/Q their nodes and perihelia^ and being re- 
established every time these configura** 
tions become the same^ they have been 
called periodical inequalities to distin- 
guish them from secular inequalities^ 
which are equally periodic but whose pe- 
riods are much longer and independent of 
the mutual configurations of the planets. 
The most simple manner of considering 




ftiese various perturbations, consists in 
imagining a planet moving according to 
the laws of the elliptic motion upon an 
ellipse whose elements vary by impercep- 
tible gradations^ and conceiving atthe same 
time the true planet to oscillate round the 
imaginary planet in a small orbit, the na- 
ture of which must depend on its periodic 
inequalities. Thus its secular inequalities 
are represented hy the imaginary planetj 
and its periodic ineqnalities by its niotioBi 
round this same planet. 

Let us first consider those secular inequa- 
lities which, by developing themselvesj 
the course of ages, should change at length 
both the form and position of the planetary 
orbits, The most important of these ine- 
qualities is that which may aficct the 
mean motion of the planets. By compar- 
ing together the observations which have 
been made since the re-establishment of as- 
tronomy, the motion of Jupiter appears to 
be quicker and that of Saturn slower, than 
by a comparison of the same observations 
with those of the ancient astronomers : 
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from ^hich it has been inferred that the 
first of these motions hfis accelerated^ while 
the second has retarded from one century 
to another. And to take into account 
these variations^ astronomers have introdu- 
ced into their tables of planets^ two secu- 
lar equations increasing with the squares 
of the times^ one additive to the motion of 
Jupiter^ the other subtract! ve from that 
of Saturn, According to Halley the secular 
equation of Jupiter i8*106"02 for the first 
century reckoned from 1700, the corres- 
ponding equation of Saturn is f 156^^9t(. 
It was natural to look for the cause of 
these equations in the mutual actions of 
these two planets, the most considerable 
of our system. Euler, who first directed 
his attention to this problem, found a se- 
cular equation, equal for both the planets, 
and additive to their mean motions, which 
is inconsistent with observation. La- 
grange obtained a result which accorded 
more nearly with them. Other geome- 
tricians obtained other equations. Struck 

* Si'i 3, t iC" 8. 
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with this difference, I examined again 
this subject, applying the greatest possible 
care io the investigation, and I arrived 
at the true analytical expression for 
the secular inequality of the mean mo- 
tions of the planets. In substituting 
the numerical values, relative to Jupi- 
ter and Saturn in this expression, I 
was surprised to find that it became equal 
to nothing. I suspected that this was not 
peculiar to these planets, and that if this 
expression was put in the most simple 
form of which it was susceptible, (by re- 
ducing to the least possible number the 
different quantities which it contains by 
means of the relations which subsist between 
them) all its terras would destroy each 
other. Calculation confirmed this sus- 
picion, and taught me that, in general, 
the mean motions of the planets and their 
distances from the Sun are invariable ; at 
least when we neglect the fourtli powers 
of the excentricities and inclinations of 
the orbits, and the squares of the pertur* 
bating masses, which is more than sufficient 
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for the actual purposes of asfronomyi 
Lagrange lias since confirmed this result, 
and shewuj by a beautiful method, that it 
is even true, when the povvers and products 
of any order whatever of the exreutricities 
and inclinations are taken into the calcula- 
tion. Thus the variations of the mean 
motions of Jupiter and Saturn do not de^ 
pend on their secular inequalities. ^1 

The permanency of the mean motion of ' 
the planets and of the greater axes of their 
orbits, is one of the most remarkable phe- 
nomena io the system of the world. All 
the other elements of the planetary ellip- 
ses are variable, all these ellipses approach 
to and depart insensibly from the circular 
form ; their inclination to a fixed plane or 
to the ecliptic augments and diminishes, 
and their perihelia and nodes are conti- 
niially changing their places. These va- 
riations which are performed with extreme 
slowness, arise from the mutual actions of 
the planets on each other, and require se- 
veral centuries for their completion. They 
are nearly proportioaal to the times. They 




£ave already become apparent by obser- 
vation; we have seen, in the first Book, 
that the perihelion of the Earth's orbit has 
a directannual motion of *36''7, and tliat 
its inclination to the equator diminishes 
every century fl54''3. It was Euler that 
first investigated the cause of this diminu- 
tion, which all the planets contribute to 
produce by the respective situation of the 
planes of their orbits. The ancient ob- 
r servations are not exact enough, and the 
r modern are too near each other to fix the 
l^xact quantity of these great changes, 
} nevertheless they combine to prove their 
I existence, and to shew that theirprogressis 
Vjfae same as ig conformable to the law of 
I gravitation. If we knew exactly the mas- 
I ^es of the planets, future observations 
Inight be anticipated, and the true values 
I assigned to the secular inequalities of the 
I planets ; but we only know the masses of 
lihose planets which are accompanied by 
l-fatellites, the masses of the others can only 
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be determined when the progress of tiftic 
shall have fully developed the quantity of 
these inequalities from whence these mas- 
ses are to be computed. We may then in 
imagination look back to the successive 
changes which the planetary system had 
undergone^ and foretell those which future 
ages will offer to astronomers^ and the geo* 
metrician will at once comprehend in his 
formulas both the past and future state of 
the world. The table of Chap. V. of the 
second Book^ contains the secular variation 
which results from the preceding massed 
which we have assigned to the planets^. 

Many interesting questions here present 
themselves to our notice. Have the pla- 
netary ellipses always been, and will they 
always be nearly circular ? Among the 
number of the planets have any of them 
ever been comets whose orbits have gra- 
dually approached to the circular form by 
the mutual attractions of the other planets? 
Will the obliquity of the ecliptic conti- 
nually diminish till at length it coincides 
with the equator^ and the days and nights^ 
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become equal on the earth throughout the 
year? Analysis answers these questions^ 
in a most satisfactory manner. I have 
succeeded in demonstrating that whatever 
be the masses of the planets^ in as much as 
they all move in the samedirection> in or-- 
bits of small excentricity^ and little incli- 
ned to eacb other ; their secular inequalities 
will be periodic, and contained within nar- 
row limits, so that the planetary system will 
only oscillate about a mean state, from 
which it will deviate but by a very small 
quantity ; the planetary ellipses therefore 
always have been, and always will be nearly 
circular, from whence it follows that no 
planet has ever been a comet, at least if we 
only calculate upon the mutual actions of 
the planetary system. The ecliptic willneter 
coincide with the equator, and the whole 
extent of its variations will not exceed 
* three degrees. 

The motions of the planetary orbits and 
oftbe stars will one day embarrass astrono- 
mers when they attempt to compare pre- 
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cise obseivatioiis separated by long inter- 
vals of time ; alreadythis difficulty begins 
to be manifest ; it would be interesting 
tbereforeto find some plane that sbould re- 
main invariable, that, is constantly pa- 
rallel to itself during all these changes. 
There fortunately exists auch a one, which 
possesses this remarkable property,to which 
the orbits of the planets may be referred, 
just as naturally as the motion of asystem 
of bodies to its centre of gravity. This 
plane may easily be determined by the 
following rule. 

If, at any instant of time whatever, and 
upon any plane passing through the centre 
of the Sun, we draw straight lines to the as- 
cending nodes of the planetary orbits refer- 
red to thisplane,and if we take on these lines, 
reckoning from the centre of the Sun, lines 
equal to the tangents of the inclinations of 
these orbits to fliis plane ; and if at the ex- 
tremities of these lines we suppose mat 
equal to the masses of the planets mul1 
plied respectively into the square roots of 
the parameters of their orbits, and by the 
cosines of their inclinations ; and lastly^ 
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we determine the centre of gravity of thi» 
new system of masses, then the straight 
line drawn from the centre of the Sun to 
this point will be the tangent of tlie incli- 
nation of the invariable plane to the as- 
sumed plane ; and contlnuiiig this line to the 
heavens, it will there mark its ascending 
node. 

Whatever changes the succession of ages 
may produce in the planetary orbits, and 
■whatever be the plane to which they are 
referred, the plane determined by this rule 
will always be the same. It is true its 
position depends on the masses of the pla^ 
nets ; but those which have satellites have 
the greatest influence on its position, and 
the masses of the others will soon be suf- 
ficiently known to determine it with exact- 
ness. In adopting the preceding values 
;i]f the planets, and the elements of their or- 
bits, as given in Chap.V, Book H. we 
find that the longitude of the ascending 
nodes of the invariable plane was* 114° 
3877 at the commencement of 1750, and at 
ibe same time its inclination to the ecliptic 
* 102' 56' 56" 1. 
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was * V 719. In this computation we have 
nesrlected the comets^ which nevertheless 
ought to enter into the determination of 
the invariable plane^ since they make part 
of the solar system. It would be easy to 
include them in the preceding tule, if their 
masses and the elements of their orbittt 
were known. But in our present igno- 
rance of the nature of these objects, we 
suppose their masses too small to in* 
fluence the planetary system, and this is 
the more probable, since the tlieory of the 
mutual attraction of the planets suffices to 
explain all the inequalities observed in 
their motions. But if the action of the 
comets should become sensible in length 
of time, it should principally affect 
the position of the plane, which we 
suppose inviariable, and in this new point 
of view the consideration of this plane will 
still be useful, if the variations of this plane 
could be recognised, which would be at- 
tended with great difficulties. 
1- The theory of the secular and periodic 

♦X" 35' 40" 9, 
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inequalities of the motions of the planets, 
founded on the law of universal gravita' 
tion, has given to our astronomical tables 
a, precision which proves the correctness 
and utility of this theory. By its means 
the sotar tables which before deviatedf two 
minutes from the observations, have acquir- 
ed the Kame precision as the observations 
themselves. It is particularly in the mo- 
lions of Jupiter and Saturn that these ine- 
qualities are most sensible, but they pre- 
sent themselves under a form so complica- 
ted, and the length of their periods is so 
considerable, that it would have required 
several ages to have determined their law 
by observations alone, which has in this in- 
stance been anticipated by theory. 

After having established the invariabi- 
lity of the mean motions of the planets, I 
suspected that the alterations observed ia 
the mean motions of Jupiter and Saturn 
proceeded from the action of comets. La- 
landehad remarked in the motion of Sa- 
'rregularities which did not appear 
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io depend on the action of Jupiter : he 
found its returns to the vernal exquinox 
more rapid tlian its returns to the autum- 
nal equinox, although the positions of Ju* 
piter and Saturn both to each other and 
to their aphelia, were nearly the same. 
Lamhert likewise observed that the mean 
motion of Saturn which seemed to dimi- 
nish from century to century by thecompa- 
rison of antient with modern observations, 
appeared on the contrary to accelerate by 
the comparison of modern observations 
with each other, at the same time that 
Jupiter presented phenomena exactly con- 
trary. All this seemed to indicate that 
cauBca independent of the action of Jupi- 
ter and Saturn on each other had alter- 
ed their motions. But on mature reflec- 
tions, the order of the variations observed 
in the mean motions of these planets, 
appeared to me to agree so well with 
the theory of their mutual attraction, that 
I did not hesitate to reject the hypothe- 
sis of a foreign cause. 

It is a remarkable result of the mutual 
action of the planets oo each other, that 
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if we oiilj consider the inequalities which 
have very long periodsj the sum of the 
masses of every plauetj divided respectively 
by the greater axis of their orbits, is al- 
ways pretty nearly constant. From this it 
follows that the squares of the meaa mo- 
tions being reciprocally as the cubes of 
these axes, if the motion of Saturn is retard- 
ed by the actios of Jupiter, that of Jupiter 
should be accelerated by the action of Sa- 
turn, which is conformable to observation. 
I perceived, moreover, that the law of these 
variations wa.s the same as corresponded to 
the preceding theory. In supposing with 
Haltey the retardation of Saturn to be 
*256"94r for the first century, reckoned from 
1100, the corresponding acceleration of 
Jupiter should be f 109"80, and Halley 
found I 106"02 by observation. It was 
therefore very probable that the variations 
observed in the mean inotioits of Jupiter 
and Saturn, were the efiects of Iheir mutual 
action ; and since it is certain that ihis 



action cannot produce any inequality either 
tonstantlj increasing or periodic, but of 
a period independent of the conGguration 
of these planets, and that it cannot effect 
in it any irregularities but what arc rela- 
tive to this configuration, it was natural to 
think that there existed in their theory a 
considerable inequality of this kind, of a 
very long period, and which was the cause 
of these variations. 

The inequalities of this kind, although 
very smalland at most insensible inditferential 
equations, augment considerably in the in- 
tegrations,and may acquire very greatvalues 
in the expressions of the longitudes of the 
planets. leasily recognised theexistence of 
similar inequalities in the diHerential equa^ 
tioDS of the motionsof Jupiter and Saturn. 
Tbescmotions become very nearly commen- 
surable ; and five times the mean motion of 
Saturn is very nearly equal to twice that of 
Jupiter: from which I concluded that the 
terms which have for their argument five 
times the mean longitude of Saturn, minus 
twice that of Jupiter, might by integration 
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become very sensible, although multiplied 
by the rules and products of three dimen- 
sions of the excentricities and inclinations 
of tlie orbits. I considered therefore that 
these terms were the probable cause of the 
variations observed in the mean motions of 
these planets. The probability of this 
causcj and the importance of the object, 
determined me to undertake the laboriotia 
, calculation, necessary to determine this 
question. The result of this calculation 
fully confirmed my conjecture ; and it ap- 
peared, that in the first place there exists in 
the theory of Saturn a great inequality of 
• 9027"? at its maximum, andof whichthe 
period is 917-J- years; and, secondlyj that 
the motion of Jupiter issubject to a similar 
inequality, whose period and law are the 
flame, but its amount is only f 3856"5. It is 
to these two inequalities, formerly unknown, 
that we must attributethe apparent retar- 
dation of Saturn, and apparent accelera- 
tion of Jupiter. These phenomena attain- 
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ed their maximum about the year 1560; 
since this epoch, their mean apparent mo-^ 
tions have approximated to their true mean 
motions, and they were equal in 1790. 
This explains the reason why HaHej^ in: 
comparing the antient and modern obserra* 
tions^ found the mean motion of Saturn^ 
slower^ and that of Jupiter more rapid 
than by the comparison of modern obserya- 
tions with each other., instead of whicb 
these last indicated to Lambert an accele*^ 
ration in the motion of Saturn^ and a re« 
tardation in that of «hipiter. And it is 
very remarkable that the quantities of these 
phenomena^ deduced from observation 
alone by Halley and Lambert^ are very 
nearly the same as result froni the two- 
great ineq^uaHties which I have just men- 
tioned. If astronomy had been revived foup 
centuriea andahalf later^ the observations 
would have presented the contrary pheno- 
mena. The mean motions which the astro- 
nomy of any people have assigned to Jupiter 
and Saturn^ may afford us information coa- 
cerning the time of it3 foundation. Thus 



It appears that the Indian astronomers de-*l 
tcrmined the mean motions of these planets, 
ill that part of the period of the preceding 
inequaliticsj when the motion of Saturn was 
the slowest, and that of Jupiter the most 
rapid. Two of their principal astronomi- 
cal epochs, the one 3103 A.C. the other 
I49I A.C. answer nearly to this condition. 
The nearly commensurable relation that ex- 
ists in the motions of Jupiter and Saturn, 
occasions othervery perceptible inequalities; 
the most considerable of which affects the 
motion of Saturn ; it would be entirely 
confounded in the equation of the centre, if j 
twice the mean motion of Jupiter was i 
exactly equal to five times that of Saturn, j 
The difference observed in this century in 
the intervals of the returns of Saturn to] 
the equinoxes both of spring and autumn^ 
arises principally from this cause. 

In general, when I had recognised thes6 I 
various inequalities, and examined mortf } 
Carefully than had been done before, those 
which had been submitted to calculation^ j 
[ found that alt the observed phenomena | 
D 4 
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of the motions of Ibese two (ilaiiets aJaptra 
themsetves nuturully to the theory; they 
before had seemed to funu an exception to 
the law of universal gravitation ; they aro 
now become one of the most striking ex- 
amples of its truth. Such has been the fute 
of this brilliant discovery, tliat every diffi- 
culty that has arisen has only furnished a 
new subject of triumph for it, which is the 
most indubitable characteristic of the true 
system of nature. 

I cannot in this place refrain from mak- 
ing; a comparison of the real effects of thii 
relation between the mean motion of Jii- 
piter and Saturn, with those which astrolo- 
gy had attributed to it. In eonsequesce of 
this relation, if the conjunction of the two 
planets arrives in the first point of Arieaj. 
it will in twenty years afterwards take ptacft- 
in Sagittarius, and in twenty years aftec- 
vrards in Leo> it will continue to take place 
in these three signs for nearly two hundred 
years. In the same manner in the next two 
hundred years, it will go through the signs 
Taurus, Capricorniw, and Virgo. In the 
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next two hundred years it will proceed 
through the signs Gemini, Aquarius, and 
Libra; and finally, in the last two hundred 
years it will describe the remaining signs 
Cancer, Pisces, and Scorpio ; after which 
it will again begin with the sign Aries as 
before. From hence arises a great year, 
each season of which is equal to two cen* 
furies. They attributed different' tempe- 
ratures to the different seasons of this year, 
as likewise to the signs which belonged to 
them. The assemblage of these three 
signs was called a trtgon. The first trigoa 
was that of Fire, the second of Earth, the 
third of Air, and the fourth of Water.^ 
We may easily imagine that astrology made 
great use of these trigons, which even 
Kepler himself describes with great exact- 
ness, in several of his works : but it is very 
remarkable that sound astronomy in dissi- 
pating the imaginary influence that was 
supposed to attend this relation in the mo- 
tion of the two planets, should have recog- 
Dised ia the harmony of this relation^ the 
d5 
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source of the greatest perturbations of the 
planetary system. 

The planet Uranus> though lately dis- 
covered^ offers already incontestable indl* 
cations of the perturbations which it expe- 
riences from the action of Jupiter and Sa- 
turn. The laws of elliptic motion do not 
exactly satisfy its observed positions, and 
to represent them its perturbations must be 
considered. Their theory, by a very re* 
markable coincidence, places it in the years 
1769, 1756, and 1690, in the same points 
of the heavens, where Monnier, Mayor,, 
and Flamstead, had determined the posi* 
tion of three stars, which cannot be found 
at present : this leaves no doubt of the 
identity of these stars with the new planet. 
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CHAP. IV. 



Of the Perturbations in the El^ptic Motion of 

Comets. 



The action of the planets produces^ in th6 
motion of comets, inequalities which ar6 
principally sensible in the intervals of their 
returns to the perihelion. Halley haying' 
remarked that the elements of the orbits 
of the comets observed in 1531^ 1607^ and 
1682^ were nearly the same^ concluded that 
they belonged to the same comet which in 
the space of 151 years had made two revo- 
lutions. It is true that the period of the 
first revolution is thirteen months longer 
than the second. But this great astronomer 
thought^ and with reason, that the at^ 
traction of the planets^ particularly of 
Jupiter and Saturn^ might have occasioned 
this difference^ and after a vague estimation 

D 6 
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of this action for the course of the follovr- ' 
lag period, he judged that it should retard 
the return of the comet, and he fixed it 
for the end of 1758, or the commencemettt 
of 1759. This prediction was too import- 
ant in itself, and too intimately connected 
-with the theory of universal gravitation^ not 
to excite the curiosity of all those who were 
interested in the progress of the sciences ; 
for about this time geometricians were very 
much engaged in extending the application 
of this theory. During the whole year of 
J757, astronomers looked for this comet ; 
and Clairaut, who had been one of the first 
to solve the problem of the three bodies, 
applied bis solution to the determination of 
the inequalities which the comet had sus- 
taincd by the action of Jupiter and Saturn. 
The I4lb November, 1758, he announced 
in the academy of sciences, tliat the inter- 
val of the return of the comet to its perihe- 
lion, would be 618 days longer in the pre- 
sent actual period than in the former one, 
and that consequently thecomet would pass 
its perihelion about the middle of April' 
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1759. He observed, at tlic same time, thaA 
the small quantities neglected in this 
proximate calculation, might advance ( 
retard this term a month. That moreover, 
a body which passes into regions so remote, 
and which escapes our sight during snch 
Tong intervals, may be subject to the action 
of forces entirely unknown, as the attractiou 
of other comets, or even of some planet, 
whose distance is too great to be ever vi- 
sible to lis. This philosopher had the sa- 
tisfaction of seeing his prediction accom- 
plished; the comet passed its perihelion the 
12th March, 1759, within the limils of the 
errors of which he thought his results sus- 
ceptible. After a new revision of his cal- 
culations, Clairaut fixed this passage at 
the 4th of April, and he would have 
brought it to the 25th March, if he had 
employed (he mass of Saturn, such as is 
given in chap. 11. ; that is, within thirteen 
days of the actual observation. This diP- i 
ference will appear very small, if we coa* I 
aider the great number of quantities ne- 
glected, and the influeocc which the planet ' 
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Uranus might produce^ whose existence 
was at that time unknown. 

Let us remark, for the honour of the 
human understandings that this comets 
which in this century only excited the cu- 
riosity of astronomers and mathematicians^ 
had been regarded in a very different man- 
ner^ four revolutions before^when it appear- 
ed in 1456. Its long tail spread consterna- 
tion oyer all Europe^ already terrified by 
the rapid success of the Turkish arms^ 
which had just destroyed the great empire* 
Pope Callixtus^ on this occasion^ ordered 
a prayer^ in w^ich both the comet and 
the Turks were included in one anathema. 

In those times of ignorance^ mankind 
were far from thinking, that the only mode 
of questioning nature is by calculation and 
observation : according as phenomena suc- 
ceeded with regularity or without apparent 
order^ thej' were supposed to depend either 
on final causes or on chance; and whenever 
any happened which seemed out of the na- 
tural order^they were considered as so many 
signs of the anger of heaven. 
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But these imaginary causes have succesu 
sively given M^ay to the progress of know^ 
ledge^ and vrili totally disappear in the 
presence of sound philosophy^ v^hich sees 
nothing in them^ but expressions of the ig- 
norance of the truth. 

To the terrors whicli the apparition of 
comets then inspired^ succeeded the fear^ 
that of the great number v^hich traverse 
the planetary system in all directions^ one 
of them might overturn the earth. 

They pass so rapidly by us> that the ef- 
fects of their attraction are not to be ap* 
prehended* It is only by striking the 
earth that they can produce any disastrous 
effect. But this circumstance^ though pos- 
sible^ is so little probable in the course of 
a century^ and it would require such an 
extraordinary combination of circumstances 
for two bodies^ so small in comparison with 
the immense space they move in^ to strike 
each other^ that no reasonable apprehen* 
sion can be entertained of such an event. 

Nevertheless^ the small probability of 
this circumstance may, by accumulating 
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during a long succession of ages, beconis 
very great. It is easy to represent the ef- 
fect of such a shock upon the earth: ths 
axis and motion of rotation changed, the 
waters abandoning their antient position, 
to precipitate themselves towards the new 
equator ; the greater part of men and ani- 
mals drowned in a universal deluge, or de- 
stroyed by the violence of the shock given 
to the terrestrial globe; whole species de- 
stroyed; all the iQonumcnts of human in- 
dustry reversed : such are the disaster* 
which a shock of a comet would produce. 
We see then why the ocean has abandon- 
ed the highest mountains, on whieh it has 
left incontestible martcs of its former 
abode: we see why the animals and plants 
of the south may have existed in the cli- 
mates of the nortli, where their relics and 
impressions are still to be found : lastly, it 
explains the short period of the existence 
of the moral world, whose earliest monu- 
ments do not go much farther back than i 
three thousand years. The human race i 
reduced to a small number of individuals. 




ill the most deplorable statCj occupied only 
with the immediate care for their subsist- 
ence, raust necessarily have lost the re- 
membrance of all sciences and of every art ; 
and when the progress of civilization has 
again created new wauts, every thing was 
to be dune again, as if mankind had been 
just placed upon the eartli. But whatever 
may be the cause assigned by philosophers 
to these phenomena, we may be perfectly 
at ease with respect to such a catastrophe 
during the short period of human life. 

But man is so disposed to yield to the 
dictates of fear, that the greatest conster- 
nation was excited at Paris, and communi- 
cated to the provinces in 1773, by a me- 
moir of Latande, in which he determin- 
ed, of those comets which had been ob- 
served, the orbits that most nearly up- 
proached the earth ; so true it is, that er- 
ror, superstition, vain terrors, and all the ' 
evils of ignorance are ever ready to start j 
up, when the light of science is unfortu- 
nately extinguished. 

The action of comets upon the- solar * 
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ffystem has been hitherto insensible, which 
seems to indicate that their masses are in-^ 
considerable. It is possible, however^ that 
the minute errors of our best tables depend 
upon it. An exact theory of the perturba- 
tion of the planets, compared with very 
precise observations^ is the only means of 
ascertaining this pointy so important to the 
system of the world. 
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CHAP. V. 

Of the Perturbations of the Motion of the Moon0 

The Moon is attracted at the same time 
bj the Sun and by the Earthy but its mo- 
tion round theEarth isonly disturbed by the 
difference of the action of the Sun upon 
these two bodies : if the Sun was at an 
infinite distance^ it would act equally upon 
them^ and in the direction of parallel lines ; 
their relative motion^ therefore^ would not 
be affected by an action which was com- 
mon to both ; but its distance^ though very 
great compared with that of the Moon^; 
cannot be considered as infinite : the Moon 
is alternately nearer and farther from thei 
Sun than the Earthy and the straight line 
joining the centres of the Sun and Moon> 
forms angles more or less acute with the 
radius vector of the Earth. Thus the Sun 




acta unequally and in dilferent directions on 
tlie Earth and Moon; and fcom this diver- 
sity of action, inequalities must necessarily 
arise in the lunar motion, depending on the 
respective positions of the Moon and Sun. 
To deteriuitie these, we must at the same 
time consider the mutual actions and mo- 
tions of these three bodies, the Sun, the 
Eartli, and the Moon. This constitutes 
the famous problem of the three bodies, the 
exact solution of which surpasses the 
powers of analysis:; but from the proximi- 
ty of the Moon, compared with its distance 
from the Sun, and from the comparative 
smatlness of its mass, an approximation 
may be obtained extremely near the truth. 
Nevertheless, the most delicate analysis is 
necessary to investigate all the terms, whose 
influence becomes sensible; of this the first 
steps that were made in this analysis afibi 
sufficient proof. 

Euler, Clairaut, and Dalembert, whrf 
resolved this problem nearly about the same 
time, agreed in finding by the theory of 
gravitation, the motion of the lunar peri- 
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gee only half as great as it appears to be 
from observation. From which Clairaut 
concluded that the law of attraction was-' 
Hot quite so simple as had been imagined ; 
and he supposed it to consist of two parts, 
one varying inversely as the squares of the 
distances, and sensible only at the great 
distance of the planets from the Sun, and 
that the other, increasing in a greater ratio 
as the distance diminished, became sensible 
at the distance of the Moon from the Earth. 
This conclusion was vehemently opposed 
by BuBbn: he maintained that since the 
primordial laws of nature should be the 
most simple possible, they could only de- 
pend on one yuodnlus, and their expression, 
therefore, must consist of one single term. 
This consideration should no doubt lead ue 
not to complicate the law of attraction, ex- 
cept in case of extreme necessity ; at the 
same time our ignorance respecting the na- 
ture of this force, does not permit us to 
pronounce with certainty as to theaimpli- 
,city of its expression. However this may 
be, the metaphysician was in the right this 
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time in his contest with the mathetnaticia^j 
who retracted his error on making this im- 
portant discovery^ that hjr carrying on the 
approximation farther than had been done 
at firsts the law of attraction, reciprocally 
as the squares of the distances^ gave the 
motion of the lunar perigee^ exactly con« 
formable to observation^ which has since 
been confirmed by all those who have oc- 
cupied themselves on this subject* It is 
impossible without the assistance of ana- 
lysis^ to explain the connection of all the 
inequalities of the Moon's motion with the 
combined action of the Sun and Earth upon 
this satellite. We shall observe^ that the 
theory of universal gravitation has not only 
explained the motion of the node and of 
the perigee of the lunar orbit, together 
with the three great inequalities known by 
the names of variation, evection, and an* 
nual equation, all which astronomers had 
already recognized; but it has likewise 
developed a great number of others less 
considerable^ which it would have been al- 
most impossible to have found and ascer- 
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tained by observation alone. In proportion 
as tbis theory h^is been brought to perfec- 
tion, bave the lunar tables acquired addi- 
tional precision. This satellite, once so 
refractory, deviates now but little from the 
tables 1 but to give them tliat degree of 
precision, which is yet vi-anting, will re- 
quire investigations at least as extensive 
as those which have been already made ; 
for ia every case the first steps which lead 
to a discovery, and the last which bring it 
to perfection, are the most difficult. It ia 
possible, nevertheless, without analyaia to 
explain the causcof the annual variation of 
the Moon, and of its secular equation. I 
shall the more willingly slop to explain 

I, the causes of these equations, hecause it 

fivill he seen that from them are derived the 
greatest inequalities of the Moon, which 
khe course of ages may develope to obser- 

ftvers, but which at the present period have 
J^een almost insensible. 

In its conjunctions with the Sun, the 

' Moon is nearer to it than the Eartli, and 
experieoces from it a more considerable 
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action ; the difference oftlie attractions of 
the Sun upon these two bodies, tends to 
diminish the gravity of the Moon towards 
the Earth. In a similar manner in the op- 
positions of the Moon to the Sun, this sa- 
tellite being farther from the Sun than the 
Earth, is more weakly attracted : thus the 
difiVrence of the actions of the Sun tends 
also in this case to diminish the gravity of 
the Moon to the Earth. In each case the 
diminution is very nearly the same, and 
equal to twice the product of the mass of 
the Sun, by the quotient of the radius of 
the lunar orbit, divided by the cube of the 
distance of the Sun to the Earth. 
quadratures, the action of the Sun upon H 
Moon, decomposed in the direction of tb« 
lunar orbit, tends to augment the gravity 
of the Moon to the Earth ; but this 
mentation is only half the value of the i 
minution which it experienced in the sy^ 
gies. Thus from all the actions of the Stl 
upon the Moon in the course of a synodic) 
revolution, there results a mean force j 
the direction of the lunar radius vectq 




Tji'liicb diuiiitiahcs Uie gravity of thU sateU 
lite, and it is equal to balf of the product 
bf the mass of the Sun, by the quotient df 
the radius of the lunar orbit> divided by 
the cube of the distance of the Sun frdm 
the Earth. 

To find the ratio which this product bears 
tb the gravity of the Moon,vVemayobserve, 
that this force of gravity Ai'hieh retains it 
Kii its orbit is nearly equal to the sum of the 
tjiasses of the Earth and Moon, divided by 
i^e square of their mutual distance ; end 
the force which retains the Earth in its 
ftbit is vciry nearly equal to the mass of the 
Sun divided by its distance fromthe Earth. 
According to the theory of central forces, 

plained in the second Book, these two 
fbtces are as the radii of the orbits of the 
Sun and of the Moon, divided respectively 
ly the squares of the times of their revolu- 
tions. Hence it follows that the preceding 
product is to (he gravity of the Moon, as the 
square of the time of the sidereal revolution 
of the Moon is to the square of the time of 
the sidereal revolutiou of theEarth. This 

vol.. ii- E 
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product therefore is very nearly y^ of the 
lunar gravity^ virhich by the mean action of 
the Moon is thus diminished by its y^ part. 
In consequence of this diminution, th$ 
Moon is sustained at a greater distance from 
the Earth, than if it was abandoned entirelj 
to the action ofits own force of gravity. The 
sector described by its radius vector is not 
altered) since the force which produces it 
is in the direction of this radius, but its 
real velocity and angular motion are dir 
minished, and it is easy to see, that by 
placing the Moon at a greater distance, so 
that its centrifugal force might equal its 
gravity, diminished by the action of the 
Sun, and that its radius vector might de« 
scribe the same sector that it would have 
described without this action ; this radius 
would be augmented by its 358th part, 
and its angular motion diminished by a 
179th part. 

These quantities vary reciprocally as 
the cubes of the distances of the Sun to 
the Earth ; when the Sun is perigee, its 
action being roost powerful, dilates the lu* 



^r orbit, but this orbit contracts again, 
^ the Sun approaches its apogee; thus the 
iloon describes iu space, a scries of epi- 
Hcloids whose centres are on the terrestrial 
Brbit, and which dilate and contract as the 
Barlh npproHchcs or recedes from the Sun. 
Ifrom hence BO inequality arises in the lu- 
ihr motion, very similar to the equation of 
Hie centre of the Sun, wilb this difference 
that it retards this motion, when that of 
the Sun augmenU, and that itacceler^ttesit 
when the juotion of ttie Hun diminishes. 
These two equations are thus always af- 
fected with contrary signs, 'I'he angular 
motion of the Sun is, as we have shewn 
ill lliu' first Book, reciprocaliyas the square 

I of its distance at tho perigee; this distance 
fceiiig^-olh less than the mean distance, its 
augulur velocity is augmented ,\th ; the 
<diu)inuiionof TTf tl' produced by the action 
of the Sun in the lunar motion, is then 
greater by a twentieth ; the increase 
of this diminution is therefore the .SrjSOih 
of this motion. Hence it follows 
thv equaiiun of the centre of the Sun 
E 8 
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is to tlic annua) equation of (lie Moon^ as 
a thirtieth of the solar motion is to the 
3580lh of the lunar motion, which give* 
* 2398" for the annual equation. It is 
about 3 seventh part less according to ob- 
servation, tUia difference depends on the 
quantities that have been neglected in this 
first calculation. 

The secular equation of the Moon 
produced bj a similar cause with the an- 
nual equation. Hallej first remarked this 
equation, wbicli Dunthorn and Mayer 
have confirmed by a profound discussion 
of the observations. These two learned 
astronomers have proved that the mean 
motion of the Moon cannot be reconciled 
with modern observations, and with the 
eclipses observed by the Chaldeans and 
Arabians. They have attempted to re- 
present them by adding to the mean longi- 
tudes of this satellite a quantity propor- 
tional to the square of the number of 
centuries elapsed before or after the year 
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1700. According to Duntborn tliis qnan- 
tity is • 30"9, for the first century : Mey- 
er made it t2l*<»j in his first tables which 
be increased to X 37*8,10 bis last. And since 
that time Lalande, after a new investiga- 
tioH of the subject was led nearly to the 
tame result as Dunthorn. The Arabian 
vbRervations which have been chiefly made 
use of, are two eclipses of the Sun and one 
of the Moon, observed by Ibn Junis, near 
CairOjtowards the end of the tenth cenfuryj 
Mid extracted sometime ago from a manu- 
■cript of this astronomer's existing in the 
library at Leyden. Doubts have risen 
concerning the reality of these eclipses; 
but the translation which M. Cauesia 
has lately made of the part of this va- 
luable manuscript which contains the 
observations has dissipated these doubts ;■ 
it has moreover made us acquainted with 
twenty-five other eclipses observed hy the 
Arabians, and which confirm the accele- 
ration of the mean motion of the Moon. 
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iudea our modern obsi^rvations compared 
with the Chaldean, are sufiiciciit to fsta- 
tlish the existence of the secular equation 
of the Moon. Delambre and Rouvurdha\e 
determinedjby means of a great number of 
observations both of the past and present 
century, the actual secular motion of this 
satellite, with a precision that leaves a very 
slight uncertainty : they found it only *80" 
less than that of Mayer, when the antieat 
observations give a secular mution lesa by 
6 or f 700 seconds. The lunar motion is 
therefore accelerated since the time of the 
CbaldeaoSj and the Arabian observations 
being made in the interval that separates 
them and confirming thi» supposition, it is 
impossible any longer to question the 
truth of it. 

Now, what is the cause of this pheoi 
meoon ? Does the theory of universal 
gravitation, which has so well explained 
the numerous inequalities of the Moon, 
account likewise for its secular variations 9 
These questions are the more interesting to 
resolve, because if we succeed, we shall 
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nbtaiti the law of tliese secular variations 
of the Moon, for it is evident that the hy- 
pothesis of an acceleration proportional 
to the time, as admitted by astronomerSj is 
only approximative and cannot extend to 
an unlimited period. 

This object has greatly occupied the at- 
tention of geometricians, but their resear- 
ches fur a longtime fruitless, having dis* 
covered nothing either in the action of 
the Sun or planets on the Moon, nor ia 
the Hgurea not exactly spherical of this 
■atellile and the Earth, that could change 
the mean motion of the Moon, some reject- 
ed the secular equation altogether, others 
to explain it, had recourse to different hy- 
pothesis, such as the actions of comets, the < 
resistance of an ether, and the succesaive 
transmission of gravity. Yet the corre- 
spondence of the other celestial phenomena 
with the theory of gravitation is so per- 
fect, that we could not observe without 
great regret, that the secular variation of 
the Moon appeared to refuse to submit to 
it, and continued the only exception to 
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a general and simple law whose dhcoterf, 
hy the grandeur and variety of the object* 
which it embraces^ does so much honour 
to the human understanding. This reftec- 
tioa having determined me to reconsider 
this question after several attempts I waft 
at last so fortunate as to discover its cause. 
The secular equation of Ike Moon arigea 
from the action of the Sun upon this satel~ 
lite combined with the variation of the ex- 
centTicity of the terrestrial orbit' To form 
ajust idea of this cause^ we must recollect 
that the elements of the orbit of the Earth- 
are subject to alteration from the action 
of the planets; its greater axis remains 
always the same, but its excentricity, its 
inclination to a fixed plane^ and the posi- 
tion of its nodes and of its perihelion arc 
iacessaotly changing. It must also be 
considered, that the action of the Sun up- 
on the Moon diminishes by yf^, its angular 
velocityj and that this numerical co-effi-i 
eient varies reciprocally as the cube of thi 
distance of the Earth from the Sun, No 
in expanding the inverse third power 



tbe distaccej ioto a series arranged ac- 
cording to tbe sipeit and cosines of the mean 
potions of the Moon, aod of their multi- 
jflcB, taking for unity the eemi-major axis of 
,be terrestrial orbit; it is found that this 
iieries contaioB aterm equal to three times 
^be half of the square of the eccentricity of 
this orbit; the e&pression of the diminution 
of the angular velocity of the Moon, eon- 
tains therefore a term equal to the 179th 
part of this velocity multiplied by three 
^mes half the square of this excentricity, ' 

what is equivalent, equal to the product 
pf this square, by the angular velocity of 
^c Moon, divided hy 119.33. If the 
excentricity of the terrestrial orbit waa 
constant, this term would be confoond- 
with the mean angular velocity of 
the Moon ; but its vaiiatioa though very 
small, has nevertheless in progress of time 
1 sensible influence on the motion of tbe 
Woon. It is evident that this motion will 
)e accelerated when the excentricity di- 
minishes, which has been the case ever since 
the moat ancient observations to the pre- 
b5 



ient lime, this acceleration will be chang-- 
ed into a retardation, when the excentrici- 
ty arrived at itanUnimum will cease to de- 
crease and begin to augment. 

In the interval from 1700 to ISOO, the 
square of theexcentricity of the terrestrial 
orbit diminishes 0.00000153S6, half the 
greater axis being taken as unity, the cor- 
responding increase in the angular velo- 
city, of the moon is therefore 0.000000012 
8425 of this velocity : this increase tabiug 
place successively and proportional to the 
time, its effect on the Moon's motion is on- 
ly half what it would be if in tbe whole 
course of the century it was the same as 
in the end. To determine therefore this 
eCTect or the secular equation of the Moon 
at tbe end of a century, reckoning from 
1700, we must multiply the secular mo- 
tion of the Moon by the half of the very 
small increase in its angular velocity, but 
i[L a century the motion of the Moon is 
•63*7405454, which gives t34'' 337 for its 
jtecular equation. 

• 481366° 48' 27'i + 1 1" I. 




As long as tlie dimioution of the square 
of tbe eccentricity of the terrestrial orbit 
Diaj be supposed proportional to the time, 
the secular equation of the Moon will in- 
crease sensibly as the square of tlie 
times ; it would be sufficient therefore to 
multiply 34''337 by the square of the num- 
ber of centuries contained between 1700and 
the time for which the calculation is made. 
Ilut X have found that in going back to 
the observations ofthe Chaldeans, the term 
proportional to the cube of the times, in 
the expression in series, of the secular 
equation of the Moon, becomes sensible, 
this term is equal to ^0"13574 for the first 
century,- it should be multiplied by the 
cube of the number of centuries reckoned 
from 1700, the product being taken as ne- 
gative for the centuries anterior to this 
epoch. The meau action of the Sun upon 
the Moon depends also on the inclination 
of the lunar orbit to the ecliptic, and we 
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migkt suppose that the position of the 
ecliptic being vatiablej there should result 
inequalities in the motion of this sateHite 
similar to those produced by the diniiuu- 
tion of the excetitricit}' of the terrestrial 
orbit; but the lunar orbit is coitatantljr 
brought back hy the action of the Sun totbe 
same inclination to that of the Earth, b9 
that tlie greatest and least declinations of 
the Moon arc,iii consequence of the secular 
variation in the obliquity of the ecliptic> 
subject to the same changes as the decU? 
nations of the Sun. 

This conetancy in the iuclination oft: 
lunar orbit is conSrmed by all observations 
both aiicieat and modern. ' 

The excentricily of this orbit expe- 
rteuces equally only an insensible altera^ 
tioD fi-om the change of the excentricity pf 
the terrestrial orbit. 

It is not thus with the variation oftft* 
motioQ of the nodes and perigee, to ■whicl» 
attentioa must be paid indispensibly, in in- 
vestigations, the Object of wl 
perfect the lunar tables. In submitting;' 
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these variation^ to aoalysis, I have foutiJ 
th&t the influence of the terms depending 
on the square of the perturbating force, 
and which, as we have seen, double 
the mean motion of the perigee, is 
yet gpeater on the vafiation of this 
motion. The result of this intricate 
analysis has given me a secular equation to 
be subtracted from the mean motion' of 
the peri^e, and equal to thirty-three 
tt-nths of the secular equation of the lunar 
laatiioa. ; so that the mean motion of the 
perigee is Fctarded, when that of the Moon 
acee'lvFates. 1 have fouiid Likewise in the 
motion of the nodes of the lunar orbit up" 
on the true ecUpticj a secular equation to 
he addtd to tlieir mean longitude, and 
cqiisl to ' seven tenths of the secular 
equation of the mean motion. Thus 
the motion of the nodes is retarded like 
that of the pecigee when that of tbo 
Moon augments, and the secular equations 
of these three muttons, are constantly in 
the proportion of the numbers 7, 33^ and 
V). 
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Future ages vril) develope these gretii 
inequalities which will produce one day 
variationgat least equal to a fortieth of the 
circumference, in the secular motion of the 
Moon, and to a twelfth of the circumference 
in that of its perigee. These inequalities do 
uot always continue in creasing, they arc pe- 
riodical like thoseof the excentricitj ofihe 
terrestrial orbit on which they depend, and 
do not re establish themselves till after mil- 
lions of years. 

They must at length alter the periods 
which have been devised for the purpose 
of comprehending the entire numbers of re- 
volutions of the Moor relatively to it nodes, 
to its perigee, and to the Sun, periods 
which differ sensibly in various parts of 
the immense period of the secular equa^J 
tion. I 

The luni-solai' period of six hundrect 
yearsjhas been rigorously exact at a certain 
period which it would be easy to find by 
analysis if the masses of the ptanels were 
well determined; but this determinatiou, 
so desirable for the perfection of astroao-. | 
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nomical theory, is yet wanting. Fortnnatc- 
ly Jupiter, whose mass we know exactly/ 
is the planet which hai the greatest 
influence on the secular equation oathe 
Moon . 

Already ancient ohservations, notwith- 
standing their imperfection, confirm these 
iiiequalitie9,and wemay trace their progress 
either Inthese ancient ohservations or in the 
astronomical tables which have succeeded 
them to the present time. We have seen 
that the ancient eclipses, had made known 
the acceleration of the Moon's motion, be- 
fore the theory of gravity had developed 
the cause. 

Id comparing modern observations aod 1 
the eclipses observed by the Arabians, 
Greeks,and Chaldeans.with this theory, we I 
find an agreement between them that ap" 
pears surprising, when we consider the j 
imperfection of ancient observations, tbel 
vague manner in which they have been I 
transmitted to us, and the uncertainty I 
which still exists concerning the excentri- 
city of the earth's orbit, from our doubts re- i 
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flpecting the masses of Venus and Mora* 
The developement of the secular equa- 
tions of the moon is one of the most pro^ 
per data to determine these masses. 1 

It was particularly interesting to verify 
the theory of gravity, relatively to the 
secular equations of the motion of the 
Moon's nodes and perigee, the knowledge 
of which we owe to it. Astronomers not 
having attended to these equations, in the 
comparison of ancient aiid modern ohser- 
Tations, should have found these mntioD» 
too rapid; while at the same time they as- 
signed too smatl a mean motion to the M oon 
when they did notconsider its secular equa- 
tion. It is this which Bouvard has con- 
firmed by the comparison of a great num- 
ber of modern observations. Above five 
hundred observations by dela Hire, Flam- 
steed, Bradley, and Maskelyne, disposed 
in the most favourable manner, and 
carefully discussed, have informed faim 
that the secular motion of the peri- 
gee in the lunar tables inserted in the. 
third edition of de Iialaude's astroaomy^ 
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must be dimiuished by about * Bfteeo nii- 
Qutes 3nd three quarters. This oiotion 
thus erected uo longer represeiita the aiv- 
cietit eclipses, ^vhicb from hence dcmoii- 
Btrates the existence of the secular equa- 
tion of the perigee of the Moon. 

To discover if the magnitude of this 
equation is the same as is given by the law 
of universal gravitation, Bouvard has first 
compared with the tables above- mention- 
ed, tweuty-oue eclipses observed by the 
Greeks and Chdldeaas,and this comparison 
has giveo him very nearly the secular 
equation of the perigee equal to thirty- 
three tenths of that of the mean motion ; 
thereby two eclipses observed by thp 
Arabians have conducted him to the same 
result, which he has agaia discovered by 
sixty eclipses, observed since the revival of 
astronomy in Europe till the commence* 
ment of the present century. This re- 
markable egreement between the results 
drawn from observations made at such very 
different epochs does not leave any doubt 
Concerning the existence apd magnitude of 
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the secular equationofthc lunar perigee^anS 
confirms in an incontestible manner the rela- 
tion ofthirty-three to ten^ which the theory 
of gravity establishes between thi» equa- 
tion> and that of the Moon's mean motion. 
Bouvard has also confirmed by the compa- 
rison of the same eclipses^ the secular equa- 
tion of the nodes ; and he has found that 
their motion in a cientury^ given in the ta- 
bles already cited ought to be diminished 
by ^53?^ 

The meanmotioBS and the epochs of the 
tables of the Almageste and of the Ara- 
bians^ indicate evidently these three se- 
cular equations of the lunar motion. The 
tables of Ptolemy are the result of immense 
calculations made by this astronomer and 
by Hipparchus; the labour of Hipparchus 
has not descended to us: we only know 
from the evidence of Ptolemy^ that he had 
taken the greatest care to choose eclipses 
the most advantageous to the determina- 
tion of the elements of which they were ia 

♦ V 50'^ 2. 
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flcarcb. Ptolemy after two centuries an3'd 
balf of new observations found nothing t» 
change in the mean motion of the Moon as 
determined by Hipparchus , he corrected 
tile motion of the nodes and perigee but a 
very small quantity; there is therefore rea- 
son to believe that the elements of the lu- 
nar tables of Ptolemy have been determi- 
ned by a great numberof eclipses^ of which 
he only preserved those that appeared to 
him to coincide most with the mean re- 
sults which had been obtained by Hippar- 
chus and himself. Eclipses only make known 
correctly the mean sinodical motion of the 
moon, and its distances from its nodes and 
its perigee: we can only then depend up- 
on these elements in the tables of the Al- 
mageste; now in going back to the first 
epochof these tablesj by means of motions 
determined only by modern observations, 
we do not find the mean distances of the 
Moon from itanodes, its perigee, and from 
the SuUj that are given in these tables at 
this epoch. The quantities which roust be 
added to these distances, are very nearly 
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thcfie whicb result from the lectilar eqtia* 
tioDs ; the elements of these tables confirm 
therefore at the same time, the existence 
of these «quationE and the values which I 
have aesigned to them. 

The motiooH of the Moon relative to it< 
nodes, to its perigee, and to the Sun, 
being slower io the tables of the Atma- 
gesle than in our days, indicate also 
in these three motions an acceleration 
equally indicated whether by the correc- 
tions that Atbategnius eight centuriet af- 
ter Ptolemy, made to the etemeats of these 
tables, by comparing them with a great 
number of eclipses observed in his time ; 
or by the epochs of the tables which lb» 
Juuis constructed about the year one 
thousand, from the assemblage of the Chal- 
dean, Greek and Arabian observations. 

It is remarkable that the diminution of 
the excentricity of the terrestrial orbit 
should be much more sensible, iu the 
lunar motion than in itself.This diminution 
which, since the most ancient eclipse 
we are acquainted with, has not alterei 
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the equation of the 911113 centre* 15', lias 
produced a f lOO of variation in the 
Moon's longitude, and nearly J 9° va- 
riation in its mean anomaly ; we could 
liardly suspect it from the observations 
of Ilipparchus and Ptolemy. Those 
' of the Arabians indicated it with much 
I probability; but the ancient eclipses, com- 
I pared with the theory of gravitation, 
leave no doubt on tbia subject. 

Here we see an example of the manner in 
which phenomena as they are developed, 
lead us to the knowledge of their true causes. 
"When only the acceleration of the mean 
motion of the Moon was known, it might 
be attributed to the resistance of ether, or 
to the successive transmission of gravity. 
But analysis proves that these two causes 
cannot produce any sensible alteration in 
the inran motion of the nodes and of the 
lunar perigee, and that alone would 
suffice to exclude them, even when the true 
cause of the variations observed in these 
motions was uuknown. 
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The agreement of theory with observation 
proves that if the mean motions of the 
Moon are altered by causes foreign to the 
principle of universal gravitation, their 
influence is very small, and hitherto 
insensible. 

Some partizans of final causes have 
imagined that the Moon was given to the 
Earth to afford it light in the absence of 
the Sun. But in this case nature would 
not have attained the end proposed^ since 
we are often deprived at the same time of 
the light of each of them. To have ac- 
complished this end it would have been 
sufficient to have placed the Moon at first 
ill opposition to the Sun and in the plane of 
the ecliptic^ at a distance from the Earth 
equal to one hundredth part of the distance 
of the Earth from the Sun^ and to have 
given to the Earth and to tlie Moon, velo- 
cities parallel and proportional to their 
distances from the Sun. In this case the 
Moon being constantly in opposition to 
the Sun, would have described round it 
an ellipse similar to that of the Earthy 
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these two bodies would thus have succeed- 
ed each other above the horizon^ and as at 
this distance the Moon would not be eclip- 
sedj its light would always replace that of 
the Sun. 

Otlier philosophers^ struck with the stu- 
gularopinion of the Arcadians who thought 
themselves more ancient than the Moon> 
have imagined that this satellite may for* 
merly have been a comet which passing 
near the Earth may have been forced by its 
attraction to accompany it. But by re- 
ascending by analysis back into the most 
distant ages^we find that the Moon has al- 
ways moved in an orbit nearly circular^ in 
the same manner as the planets round the 
Sun. Neither, therefore, has the Moon 
nor any other satellite eveff been a comet. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Of the PerlurbatiMs of (he Satellites of Jupiter. 

The first inequalities which observation 
discovered in the motion of these bodiesi 
are also the first whieh are derived from' 
the theory of their mutual attractions. We 
have seen in the second Book^ that there 
exists 

1. An equation in the motion of the first 
satellite equal to * b2oS\ multiplied by 
the sine of double the excess of the mean 
longitu(}e of tb^ first satellite above that of 
the second. 

3. An equation in the motion of the se- 
cond satellite equal to f 11923", multiplied 
by the sine of the excess of the first satel- 
lite above that of the third. 
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3. All equation in the motion of the 
third satellite equal to * 8S7", multiplied 
by the sine of the excess of the longitude of 
the second satellite above thatoftbe third. 

Not only the theory of gravity gives these 
inequalities, as Lagrange and Bailly were 
the first to remark, but it shews us also, 
what observation seemed to indicate, that 
the inequality of the second satellite is the 
result of two inequalities, of which one be- 
ing caused hy the action of the first satel- 
lite, varies as the sine of the excess of the 
longitude of the first satellite above that of 
the second ; and the other, produced by 
the action of the third, varies as the sine 
of double the excess of the longitude of the 
second satellite above that of the third. 
Thus the second satellite experiences a 
perturbation from the action of the first, 
similar to that which itself causes in the 
third : and it experiences from the third a 
similar perturbation to that which itself 
causes in the first. 
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These two inequalities are combined into 
one in consequence of tbe relation which 
exists between the mean motions' and the 
mean longitudes of the three first satellites, 
for tbe mean motion of the first satellite 
plus twice that of tbe third, is equal to 
three times that of the second; and tbe mean 
longitude of tbe first satellite minus three 
times that of the second plus twice that of 
the third is constantly equal to a semi-cir- 
cumference : but will these relations al- 
ways exist, or are they only approximatire, 
and will not tbe two inequalities of the se- 
cond satellite, at present combined, be se* 
parated in tbe course of time ? It is to 
theory that we must apply for a solution 
to this question. 

The approximation which the tablesgaye 
to tbe preceding relations, made me sup- 
pose that they were rigorously exact ; for 
it was against all probability that chance 
should have originally placed the three first 
satellites at tbe precise distances and posi* 
tions suitable to tbe above relation : it was 
therefore extremely probable that it arose 
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1 from some particular cause; I looked there- 
,■ Fore for this cause in the mutual action of 
I the satellites. A scrupulous investigation 
] of this action, has shewn nic that it has 
I caused these relations to be rigorousl)' ex- 
act ; from whence I concluded, that in dc- 
[ termining again by the examination of a 
I great many distant observations, the mean 
longitudes of the three first satellites, it 
b would be found that thej would approxi- 
r mate still more to these relations, to which 
the tables should be made exactly to agree. 
I had the satisfaction of seeing this conse- 
quence of the theory confirmed, with re- 
markable preci3ion,bythe researches which 
Detambrc has lately made concerning the sa- 
tellites of Jupiter. It is not necessary that 
these relations should havctakenp lacecxact- 
ly at their origin, it wascnougb that they did 
not greatly differ, then the mutual actions 
of the satellites upon each other were suf- 
ficient to subject them to this law, and to 
maintain it unaltered ; but the little dif- 
ference between this and the primitive rela 
(ioo, has given rise to a small inequality of 
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an arbitrary extent, and unequally dist 
ed among the three satellites, and w] 
have distinguished under the name of li- 
hration. The two constant arhitrarj qtiao" 
titles of this inequality, replace whatever ar* ■ 
bitrary quantity is made to disappear by tlW 1 
two preceding relations, in the meaninotioail 
and in the epochs of the mean longitudifllj 
of the three first satellites; forthenuffllj 
her of arbitrary quantities included ia tbsj 
theory of a system of bodies is necessaril^l 
sextuple the number of bodies : as observA^I 
tion does not indicate this inequality, 
must evidently be very small, and even it| 
sensible. 

The preceding relations would st^ 
subsist, even if the mean motions of tb 
satellites were subject, to secular vari»J* 
ttons analogous to that in the motion of the 
Moon. They would subsist also in the 
case of these motions being altered by the 
resistance of a medium, or by other causes, 
provided their eQ'ccts were so small as not 
to be perceived in less than a century, btm 
all these cases the secular equations so afwj 
range themselves, by the reciprocal actioaj 
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oftbc satelliteBj that the secular equation 
of the first plus twice that of the third, 
will he constantly equal to three times 
that of the second. Thus the three first 
satellites of Jupiter form a system ofbodies 
connected together by the preceding rela- 
tions and inequalities, which their mutual 
action will maintain for ever, except some 
external cause should abruptly derange 
their respective positions. 

The theory of gravitation has also en- 
abled me to ascertain the cause of the sin- 
gular variations observed in the excentrici- 
ty of the orbit of the third satellite, which 
I mentioned io the second Book. These 
variations depend on two equations of the 
centre, very distinct from each other, to 
which its motion is subject, of which one 
relates to the perijoves proper to this sa- 
tellite, and the other to the perijove of the 
fourth. The excentricitiea of the orbits of 
the four satellites, and their perijoves, are 
coDDected with each other by the mutual 
$c(iou of these bodies, in consequence of 
which the excentricity of the fourth sa- 
f3 
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teilite extends itself oyer the three otberir, 
but more feebly as they are more remote. 
It is very sensible in the orbit of the thirds 
and combining itself with the excentrieity 
peculiar to this orbits it produces in the 
motion of the third satellite a compound 
equation of the centre^ whose greatest Talue 
incessantly varies^ and depends on a peri- 
joye^ the motion of which is not uniform* 
The longitude of the perijoye of the fourth 
satellite was * 159^ 43^ at the commence- 
ment of 1700^ and its annual and sidereal 
motion is f 7852"; the longitude of the 
perijoye proper to the third satellite wat 
X 194^ 11 at the same period^ and its an^- 
nual and sidereal motion is || 29776^ These 
perijoyes coincided in 1684^ and the two 
equations of the centre formed a single one^ 
equal to their sum^ the greatest value of 
which amounted to § 266 V'. In 1775, these 
perijoves having arrived at contrary posi- 
tions, the two equations of their centres 
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tVirmcd ouc equal to the diilerence, whose 
value was only * 759". This explains the 
reason why Wargentin found, by compar- 
ing; theobservattons, that thcexcentficity of 
this satellite was the greatest towards the 
beginning of the century, and least about 
the year 1760. He had at first endeavour- 
ed to explain these variations, by means of 
two equations of the centre, but not being 
aware that one of them depended on the pe- 
rijove of the fourth satellite, and having 
&lso assigned to them incorrect values, he 
ivas forced to abandon them, and to recur 
to the hypothesis of a variable excentricity, 
■whose variations he determined by experi- 
ment. 

The mutual action of the satellites of 
Jupiter, produces at every instant a varia- 
tion in tlic positions of their orbits. Thia 
is what the theory, compared with the ob- 
servations, gives upon this subject. The 
equator of Jupiter is inclined +34414" to 
the plane of the orbit of that planet, the 
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longitude of iti ascending node was 
*34T'83l9; atthe commencement of 170O, 
its annual and sidereal motion is about 
f 6''. The orbitofthe first aatelliteis only 
inclined ;[:32" to tlie plane of the equator 
of Jupiter; its nodes on this plane, coincide 
with the nodes of the same plane with the 
orbit of Jupiter, the orbit of the satellite 
being between these two planes. 

The orbit of the second satellite moves 
in a fixed plane, inclined || 221" to the 
equator of Jupiter, and which passes 
through the line of the nodes of this 
aquator, between this last plane, and that 
of the orbit of Jupiter. The orbit of Ju- 
piter is inclined § 5182" to this fixed plane, 
and its nodes with this plane have a retro- 
grade motion, whose annual and sidereal 
value is equal S 13° 3488^ and whose pe- 
riod is thirty Julian years. The longitude 
of the asceodingnode wai ** 179° 5185, in 
1700. 
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The ofbit of the third satellite mavef 
on a fixed plane, inclined * 1030" ty the 
equator of Jupiter, and which passes 
through the line of the node of this equa- 
tor, between this last plane, and th^t of 
the orbit of Jupiter ; the orbit of the sa- 
tellite is inclined + 2244" to this fixed 
plane, and its nodes with this plane have a 
retrograde motion, ^vllose annual and si- 
dereal value is X 2" 9149, and period 137 
jears ; the longitude of its asceuding node 
was § 136" 9630 in 1700, Astronomers who 
bad recognised the motion of this node by 
observations, supposed the orbits of the se- 
cond and third satellites in motion on the 
equator itself of Jupiter, but they were 
obliged by the observations to dioainish ^ 

' little the iiicliuation of this equator, with 
the orbit of Jupiter, when they considered 

• the motion of the third satellite. 

Lastly, the orbit of the fourth satellite 
moves in a fixed plane, inclined H 4630" to 
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the equator of Japiterj and which passes 
through the line of nodes of this equator, 
between this last plane and that of the or- 
bit of Jupiter, The orbit of the satellite 
is inclined * 2772" to this fixed plane, aod 
Us nodes with it have a retrograde moti 
whose annual and sidereal value is f 751 
aud period 533 years, the longitude 
the ascending node is J 153*5185 in 1700. 
The inclination of the orbit of the fourth 
satellite, with the orbit of Jupiter, conti- 
nually varies in consequence of this mo- 
tion. Having arrived at its niininum, 
about the end of the last century, it re- 
mained nearly stationary for a great num- 
ber of years, and the nodes of tiie orbit of 
the satellite, with that of Jupiter, have 
had a direct annual motion of abi 
§ 8'. This circumstance was recognisi 
by observations, and astronomers availdi 
themselves of it, in their tables of thiJ 
satellite ; but for several years back! 
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obsetTatioD has indicated a very sensible 
augmentation in the inclination of its or- 
bit with that of Jupiter, which without 
the assistance of the theory, would have 
rendered the construction of thetablci very 
difficult. 

It is satisfactory to the geometrician fo 
see these singular phenomena arise from 
analysis, which are perceptible to obser- 
vation, but being at Ihc same time the re- 
sult of several simple inequalities, are too 
complicated for astronomers to ascertain 
their laws. 

The different planes which we have 
just described, and on which the orbits of 
the satellites move, are not rigorously fix- 
ed ; the plane of the equator of Jupiter, 
carrying them on in his motion,so that their 
nodes, with the orbit of this planet, being 
constantly the same with those of its equa- 
tor ; their inclinations, with the plane of 
this orbit, are always proportional to that 
of the equator- But all these motions arc 
insensible, from the time of the discovery 
of the satellites, to the present day. 
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longitude of its ascending node was 
*347'' 8519; at the commencement of 170Q, 
its annual and sidereal motion is about 
1 6". The orbit of the first satellite is only 
inclined X ^" to the plane of the equator 
of Jupiter ; its nodes on this plancj coincide 
with the nodes of the same plane with the 
orbit of Jupiter^ the orbit of the satellite 
being between these two planes* 

The orbit of the second satellite mote* 
in a fixed plane^ inclined BSSl'' to the 
equator of Jupiter^ and whiell passes 
through the line of the nodes of this 
equator^ between this last plane^ smd that 
of the orbit of Jupiter. The orbit of Ja-» 
piter is inclined § 518S" to this fixed pfaui^^ 
and its nodes with this plane have a retro- 
grade motion^ whose annual and sideteal 
value is equal f 13* d488:» Mid whose pe- 
riod is thirty Julian years. The longitude 
of the ascending node was "^ 179"" 5185, in 
1700. 

♦ Sir 4^. t r 9. t r* t. n r ii'"' n^ 
S W w a. 5 ly 0' w !• •♦ !«!• M' bV 9. 
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Tb^ orbit of ilie third satellite movef 

[ pn a fixed [ilane, inclined * 1030'^' to the 
equator of Jupiter^ and which passes 
through the line of the node of this equa- 

I tor, between this laet plunCj and that of 
the orbit of Jupiter ; the orbit of the sa- 

I tellite is iaclincd f 2344" to this fixed 
phne, and its nodes with this plane have », 
retrograde motion, whose annual and si- 
dereal value is X 2*' 9149, and period 137 

I years ; the longitude of its ascending node 
was § 136" 9630 in 1700, Astronomers who 
had recognised the motion of this node by 
.observations, supposed the orbits of the se- 
cond and third satellites in motion on the 

1 equator itself of Jupiter, but they were 
,obliged by the observations to diminish ^ 

r little the inclinatiou of this equator, with 
the orbit of Jupiter, whenthey considered 

t- !thc motion of the third satellite. 

Lastly, the orbit of the fourth satellite 

I inoves in a fixed plane, inclined H 4630" to 
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Tongitude of its ascending node was 
*34?'' 8519; atthe commencement of 1700, 
its annual and sidereal motion is about 
1 6", The orbit of the first satellite is only 
inclined J 22" to the plane of the equator 
of Jupiter; its nodes on this plane, coincide 
with the nodes of the same plane with the 
orbit of Jupiter, the orbit of the satellite 
being between these two planes. 

The orbit of the second satellite move* 
in a fixed plane^ inclined {) 321" to the 
equator of Jupiter, and which pas«« 
through the line of the nodes of this 
equator, between this last plane, and that 
of the orbit of Jupiter, The orbit of Ju- 
piter is inclined § 5182'' to this fixed plane, 
and its nodes with this plane have a retro- 
grade motion, whose annual and sidereal 
value is equal 5 I3''3488j and whose pe- 
riod is thirty Julian years. The longitude 
of the ascendingnode was ** 179° 5185, in 
1700. 
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Tbe «rbit of the third satellite mores 
on a fixed iilaoe, inclined * \03&' tp the 
equator of Jupiter, and whicb passes 
(hrougb the line of the node of this equa- 
tor, between this laet plane^ and thp't of 
the orbit of Jupiter ; the orbit of the sa- 
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tellite is ioclincd 
plane, and its nodes with this plane have ^ 
retrograde motion, whose annual and si* 
dcreal value is | 2" 9149, and period 137 
yearB ; the longitude of it» ascending node 
was § 136" 9630 in 1700. Astronomers who 
had recognised the motion of this node by 
observations, supposed the orbits of the se- 
cond and third satellites in motion on the 
equator itself of Jupiter, but they were 
obliged by the observations to diminish a 
little the inclination of this equator, with 
the orbit of Jupiter, when they considered 
the motion of the third satellite. 

Lastly, the orbit of the fourth satellite 
moves in a fixed plane, inclined H 4630" to 
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CHAP. VIT. 

Of the Figure of the Earth and PtantU, and of 
the Late of Gravity at their Surface. 

It has been shewn in the First Book^ what 
we have learnt from observations on the 
figure of tbe Earthy and of the planets: 
let us compare these results with those 
of universal gravitation. 

The force of gravity towards the pla- 
nets^ is composed of the attractions of all 
their particles. If tlieir mass was fluids 
and without motion^ their strata would be 
spherical^ those nearer the centre being 
more dense. The force of gravity at 
their exterior surface^ and at any distance 
whatever, without the sphere, would be 
exactly the same, as if the whole mass of 
the planet was compressed into the centre 
of gravity. It is in consequence of this 
remarkable property, that the Sun, tho 
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planets, coniefs, and satellites, act upon 
each other, very nearly as if they were so 
many material points. At very great dis^ 
lances, the attraction of the particles of a 
body of any figure, which are the most 
remote, and those which are uearest the 
particle attracted, compensate each other 
in nearly the same manner as if they were 
united in the centre of gravity; and if the 
ratio of the dimensions of the body be 
considered as a very small quantity of the 
'first order, this result will be exact to a 
^quantity of the second order. But In 
a sphere, it is rigorously true, and in a 
spheroid differing but little from a sphere, 
it is of the same order as the product of 
its excentricity, by the square of the ratio 
of its radius, to the distance of the point 
attracted. This property of the. sphere, 
«f attracting as if its mass was concen- 
trated in its centre, contributes greatly 
to the simplicity of tlie motions of the 
lieavcnly bodies. It docs not belong' ex- 
<lusi\ely to the law of nature, it equally 
appertains to the law of the attraction 
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varjing proportionably to the simple dis- 
ttnce^ and cannot belong to any other law 
but those formed by the addition of these 
two. And of all the laws which render 
the force of gravity nothing at an infinite 
distance^ that of nature is the only one 
in which the sphere possesses this pror 
perty. 

According to this law^ a body placed 
within a spherical stratum of unrfbrai 
thickness^ is equally attracted by all its 
parts^ so as to remain at rest in the raidit 
of the various attractions which act npc^ 
it. The same circumstance takes ptaco in 
an elliptic stratum^ when the exterior apd 
interior surfaces are similar and similarly 
situated. Supposing therefore the planets 
to be spheres of homogeneous matter^ the 
force of gravity in their interior^ must di-» 
minish as the distance from the centre; for 
the exterior part^ relatively to the attract-- 
ed particle> contributes nothing to its grm» 
vity^ which entirely consists of the attrae«- 
tion of the internal sphere^ whose radius 
is equal to the distance of this point from 
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tliie ctatre. But this attraction is eq«ml 
tot the mass of the sphere^ divided by the 
square of the radius^ and the mass, is as 
the ciibe of this same radius. The force 
of gravity on the attracted particle^ is 
therefore proportional to the radius. But 
if^ (as is probably the case) the strata are 
more dense as they approach the centre^ 
the force of gravity v^ill diminish in a less 
ratio^ than in the case of bomogenity. 
The rotary motion of the planets causes 
them to diflFer a little from the spherical 
figure, ^he centrifugal force arising from 
this motion^ causing the particles situated 
at the equator^ to recede from the centre^ 
and produce a flattening of the ponies. 

Let us consider first the effects of this 
circumstance in thfe most simple case^ of 
the Earth's being an homogeneous fluids 
and th^ whole force of gravity residing in 
itscentrej and varying reciprocally as the 
9qulM>e of the distance from this point. It 
will then be easy to prove that the terres- 
trial spheroid is an ellipsoid of revolution ; 
for if fre-coDceiTe two columns of 4iiiids^ 
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communicatiug with each other at the 
centre^ terminating^ the one at the pole, 
the other at any point in the surface, -these 
two cohirans ought to he in equilibrio. 
The centrifugal force does not alter the 
weight of the column directed to the pole, 
but diminishes the weiglit of the other 
column. This force is nothing at the cen- 
tre of the Earth, and at the surface is pro-^ 
portional to the radius of the terrestrial 
parallel, or very nearly, as the cosine of 
the latitude ; but the whole of this force 
is not entirely employed in diminishing the 
force of gravity; for these two forces 
making an angle with each other, equal 
to the latitude, the centrifugal force, de- 
composed according io the direction of 
gravity, is weakened in the ratio of the 
cosine of this angle to radius. Thus, at 
the surface of the Earth, the centrifugal 
force diminishes the force of gravity, by 
the product of the centrifugal force at 
the equator, by the square of the cosine 
of the latitude ; therefore the mean value 
of this din^inutioh in the length of a fluid co- 
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SumH, is tbc lialfof thiii product^ and since 

he centrifugal force is ^-5 of the force of 

gravity at the equator, ihia value is 

J- of the force of gravity, multiplied by 

■ the square of the cosine of the latitude. 



■ •And 



since it IB necessary, 



fur the mainte- 



nance of the equilibrium, that the column 
■ by its length shall compensate the dimi- 
Pflution of its weight, it should surpass the 
of its length, multi- 



polar column by -j-rr ot 
plied by the square of the above cosine. 
Thus the augmentation of the radii, from 
the pole to the equator, is proportional 
to the squares uf these cosines, from 
whence it is easy to conclude, that the 
Earth is an ellipsoid of revolution, the 
equatorial and polar axis of which Mere 
in the proportion of 518 to S77. 

It is evident that the equilibrium of the 
fluid mass would still subsist, supposing 
that a part should consolidate itself in the 
interior, provided the force of gravity re- 
mains the same. 

. To determine the law of gravity at 
the surface of the Earth, we should 
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obserTe that the force of gravity to anj 
point on this surface^ is less than thai 
at the polc^ from its being situated far- 
ther from the centre. This diminuttMi 
is nearly equal to double the aiig« 
mentation of the terrestrial radius; it is 
equal therefore to the product of the ^^rfr 
part of the force of gravity by the square 
of the cosine of the latitude. The cen- 
trifugal force diminishes likewise the foro3 
of gravity by the same quantity ; thus by 
the union of these two causes, the dimi- 
nution of gravity from the pole to the 
equator^ is 3=: 0^00694^ multiplied by the 
square of the cosine of the latitude^ the 
force of gravity at the equator beii^ 
taken as unity. 

It has been shewn in the First Book> 
that the measures of meridional degrees^ 
give the Earth an ellipticity greater than 
rfr^ Aiid that the measures of the pendu- 
lum indicate a diminution in the force of 
gravity^ from the poles to the equator^ 
less than 0.00694, and equal to 0.00567. 
The measures of the degrees and of tbe 
pendulum concur, therefore, to prove that 
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me force of gravity is not directed to a 
nngle point, but is composed of the at- 
Gractions of all the particles of the Earth. 
This being the case, the law of gravity 
■vepends on the figure of the terrestrial 
Qpfaeroidj which depends itself on the law 
'of gravity. It is this mutual dependanceof 
the two unknown quantities on each other, 
that renders the investigation of the figure 
of thcEarthvery difficult. But fortunately 
the elliptic figure^ the most simple of all 
the re-entering figures next to the sphere, 
satisfies the condition of the equilibrium 
of a fluid mass, subject to a motion of ro- 
tation, and of which all the particles at- 
tract each other reciprocally, as the squares 

■ of the distance. Newton, upon this 
rliypothesis, and supposing the Earth 

a homogeneous fluid, found the ratio of 
the equatorial to the polar axis, to be 230 
to 229. 

It is easy to determine the law of 

variation of the force of gravity on the 

LElarthj upon this hypothesis. For this 

■ purpose, let us consider two differeDt points 

■ VOL. II. G 
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situated on the same radius^ dra^n firon 
the centre to the surface of an homoge* 
neous fluids in equilibrio. , All the simi- 
lar elliptic strata^ which cover any one 
amongst them^ contribute nothipg to its 
gravity. The resulting force of all the 
attractions which act on it^ is derived 
entirely from the attraction of the interior 
spheroid^ similar to the entire spheroid^ 
and whose surface passes through the 
point in question. The similar and simi- 
larly situated particles of these two sphe«- 
iroids^ attract the interior pointy and the 
corresponding point of the exterior sur- 
face^ proportionally to their massesj di- 
vided by the squares of their distances. 
These masses are in the two spheroids^ as 
the cubes of their similar dimensions^ and 
the squares of their distances^ are as the 
squares of these dimensions. The attrac- 
tions on similar particles^ are propor- 
tional therefore to these dimensions; 
from which it follows^ that the entire at- 
tractions of the two spheroids, are in the 
same ratio, and their directions parallel. 
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he centrifugal forces of the two points, 
ider consideration, are likewise pro- 
'portional to the same dimensions, There- 

Tc the force of gravity in each of them 
leing the result of these two forces, will 
likewise he proportional to their distances 
from the centre of the fluid mass. 

Now, if we conceive two fluid columns 
directed as before, to the centre of the 
spheroid, one from the pole, and the other 
from any point on the surface, it is evi- 
dent, that if the ellipticity of the spheroid 
is very small, that is, if it differs but U(tle 
from a sphere, that the force of gravity, 
decomposed according to the directions of 
these columns, will be nearly the same a< 
the total gravity. Dividing, therefore, the 
length of these columns into an equal num- 
ber of parts, infinitely small and propor- 
tional to their lengths, the weights of the 
corresponding parts will be to each otlier 
as the products of the lengths of the co- 
lumns, by the force of gravity at the points 
I of the surface where they terminate. The 

whole weight of these columns will there- 
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fore be to each otber^ in this ratio ; and u 
these weights must be equals to be ia 
equilibrio^ the force of gravity at their 
surface must consequently be reciprocally^ 
as the length of these columns. Thus the 
length of the radius of the equator^ sur- 
passing the radius at the pole a 230tfa 
part^ the force of gravity at the pole 
should likewise exceed that at the equator 
a 2a0th part. 

This supposes the elliptic figure 8uf-« 
ficient for the equilibrium of a homO'* 
geneous fluid mass. Maclaurin has de-* 
monstrated this in a beautiful manner^ 
from which it results^ that the equilibriam 
is rigorously possible ; and that^ if the tU 
iipsoid differs little from a sphere^ the el- 
lipticity will be equal -J- of the quantity^ 
which expresses the proportion of the 
centrifugal force^ to that of gravity^ un* 
der the equator. 

Two different figures of equilibrium 
may correspond to the same motion of ro^^ 
tation. But the equilibrium cannot exist 
with every motion of rotation* The short- 
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est period of rotation of an homogeneous 
fluid in equilibrio, of the same density as 
the Earth, is * O.i009ofa day, aod this li- 
mit varies reciprocally, as the square root of 
the density. When the motion of rotation 
increases in rapidity, the fluid mass becom- 
ing more flattened at the poles, its period of 
rotation becomes less, and ultimately falls 
within the appropriate limits of a state of 
equilibrium. After a great many oscil- 
lations, tbe fluid, in consequence of the 
friction aod resistances which it experi- 
ences, fixes itself at last intbat state which 
is unique, and determined by the primitive 
motioa of rotation. The axis drawn 
through the centre of gravity, of the fluid 
mass, and relative to which the moment 
of the forces was a maximum, at the ori- 
gin, becomes the axis of rotation. 

The preceding results afl'ord us an easy 
method of verifying the hypothesis of the 
Iiomogenity of the Earth. The irregu- 
larity of the measured degrees, may he 
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supposed to leave too mucli uuccrtaliiiy, as 
to the ellipticity, to enable us to decide, 
if it is really such as the above hypothesis 
requires. But the regular increase of the 
force oli gravity, from the equator to the 
polej as determined by experiments on tbe 
pendulum, is sufficient to throw great 
light upon the subject. 

In taking as unity the force of gravity 
at the equator, its increase at the pole, 
according to the hypothesis of homoge- 
nity, should be equal -54^ = 0.00435. But 
by observations on the pendulum, this in- 
crease is 0.00367 : the Earth therefore is 
not homogeneous. And indeed it is natural 
to suppose, that the density of the strata 
increase as they approach the centre. It 
is even necessary, for the stability of the 
equilibrium of the waters of the ocean, 
that their density should be less than tbe 
mean density of tbe Earth ; otherwise, 
when agitated by the winds and otb 
causes, they would overflow their lim 
and inundate the adjoining continents. 

The homogenity of the Earth beii^ 
thus excluded by observation, we must. 
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determine its 6gurej suppose the sea co-' 
vering a nucleus, composed of difFerent 
strata, diminishing in density from the 
centre to the surface. Clairaut has de- 
monstrated, in his beautiful work, that the 
equilibrium is still possible, in the suppo- 
sition of an elliptic figure at the surface, 
and of the strata of the interior nucleus. 
lu the most probable hypothesis, relative 
to the law of the densities and elliptici* 
ties ofthese strata, the ellipticity of the 
Earth is less than in the case of homoge- 
nity, and greater than if the force of gra- 
vity was directed to a single central point: 
The increase of the force is greater than 
in the first case, and less than in the se- 
cond. But there exists between the in- 
crease of the force of gravity, taken as 
unity at the equator, and the ellipticity of 
tlic Earth, this remarkable analogy, that 
in all the hypotheses relative to the struc- I 
turc of the internal nucleus, which the 
sea incloses, the ellipticity of the Earth i 
just so much less than that which woul 
take place in the case of homogenity, q 
g4 
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Dm aug;mentation of the force of gravity 
exceeds that which ehoutd exist, accord- 
ing to the same supposition, and recipro- 
cally, 80 that the fractions expreisiiig the 
ellipticitj, and the auginentatioo of the 
force of gravity always together, make » 
constant quantity equal -I-, of the propor- 
tion of the centrifugal force, to the force 
of gravity at the equator, which, on the 
Earth is ttt.t- 

In attributing an elliptic figure to the 
strata of the terrestrial spheroid^ the in- 
crease of ita radii, the increase of the force 
of gravity, and the diminution of the de- 
grees, from the pole to the equator, will 
vary as the squares of the cosine of the la- 
titude, and these are connected with ' 
ellipticity of the Earth, in such a mtumt 
that the total increase of the radii is eq 
to the ellipticity. The total diminutiai 
of the degree, is equal to the ellipticity! 
multiplied by three times the degree i 
the equator ; and the total increase of thi 
force of gravity, is equal to the force i 
gravity af the equator, multiplied by tb 
excess of ttt.t. above the ellipticity. 
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Thus tlie ellipticity of the Earth may 
■Ik determined, either by direct measure- 
•■IRentof degrees, or by observations on the 
mgth of the pendulum. 

The observations of the pendulum 
give 0.00567, for tlie increase of the force 
of gravity, which taken from -rrr.r- gives 
f^, for the ellipticity of the Earth. If 
this hypothesis of the ellipse be conform- 
able to nature, it should agree with the 
measures of degrees ; but it implies errors 
that are altogether improbable: and (his 
circumstance, joined to the difficulty of re- 
conciling all these measures to the same 
elliptic figure, proves that the figure of 
the earth is much more complicated than 
had been believed. This will not appear 
surprising, if we consider the difierent 
depths of the sea, the elevation of the con- 
tinents, and islands above its level, the 
heights of mountains, and the unequal 
density of the water, and difierent sub- 
stances which are at the surface of this 
planet. 

To embrace, in the most general manner 
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possible^ the theory of the figure of the 
Earth and planets^ it is necessary to deter* 
mine the attraction of spheroids, diJSeHng ' 
little from spheres, and formed of strata,' 
variable both in figure and density, accord- 
ing to any law whatever. 

It will remain then to determine the 
figure which will agree with the equlG- 
brium of a fluid, expanded over its sur- 
face, for we must imagine the planets co- 
vered with a fluid similar to the Earthy or 
their form would be entirely arbitrary.* 
Dalembert has given, for this purpose,^ 
an ingenious method, which extends to a 
great number of cases, but which is defi- 
cient in that simplicity so desirable in 
such complicated investigations, and which 
constitutes their principal merit. 

A remarkable equation of partial dif- 
ferences relative to the attraction of sphe- 
roids, led me, without the aid of integra* 
tions, and by difierential methods only, to 
general expressions, for the radii of the 
spheroids; for the attractions upon any 
points whatever, either within the sur- 
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faces, or without them ; for the condition 
of equilibrium of the fluids that surround 
thetn ; for the iaw of gravity, and for the 
variation of the degrees at the surface. 

All these quantities are connected with ' 
each other, by analogies extremely simple, 
from which results an easy method of ve- 
rifying all the hypotheses that may be 
formed to represent either the variation of 
the force of gravity, or that of the values 
of different degrees of llie meridian. 

Thus Bouguer, widi a view of recon- 
ciling the degrees measured at the equator, 
in France and in Lapland, supposed the 
Earth to be a spheroid of revolution, in 
which the increase of the degrees, from 
the equator to the pole, was proportional 
to the fourth power of the sine of the lati- 
tude. It is found that this hypothesis does 
not satisfy the increase of the force of 
gravity from the equator to Pello. — An 
increase, which according to observation, 
is equal to forty-iive ten millionths of 
[ the whole gravity, and which would be 
gG 
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qdIj tweotyrSQTen tea miUioQtbs in tlui 
hypothesis. 

The above meotionod expressions giro 
a direct and general solution of the pro^ 
blem which consists in determining the 
figure of a fluid mass in equiiibrio> lup-* 
posing it subjected to a motion of rotation^ 
and composed of an infinity of fluids^ of 
different densities, whose particles attract 
each other directly a3 their masses, and 
inversely as the squares of their distances* 

Legendre had already solved this pro-- 
blem by a very ingenious analysis , which 
supposes the mass homogeneous. Id 
this general supposition^ the fluid neces- 
sarily takes the form of an ellipsoid of 
revolution, of which all the strata are 
elliptic, whose densities diminish, at thtf 
tame time that their ellipticities increase^ 
from the centre to the surface. 

The limits of compression of the whole 
ellipsoid, are •!• and -^ of the ratio of tht 
centrifugal force, to the force of gravity 
at the equator. The first limit is relative 
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f ie the hypothesis of homogenity, and the 
flecond, to the supposition of the strats, 
infinitely near the centrej being infinitely 
densCj and consequently the whole mass of 
the spheroid acting as if concentrated in 
that point. In the latter case, the force of 
gravity being directed to a single pointj 
and varying inversely as the square of the 
distance, the figure of the Earth would be 
luch as has been above determined; but 
in the general hypothesis, the line which 
determines the direction of the force of 
gravity from the centre to the surface of 
the spheroid, is a curve, every element of 
which is perpendicular to the stratum 
through which it passes. 

It is remarkable, that the variations ob- 
served in (he length of the pendulum, fol- 
low pretty correctly the law of the squares 
of the cosines of the latitudes, at the same 
time that the variations in the measured 
degrees, differ very sensibly from this law. 
The general theory of the attractions of 
spheroids, affords a simple explanation of 
this phenotncDon ; it shews us that the 
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tertns^ \rliich in the value of the terrev* 
trial radius^ diflfer from this law^ become 
more sensible in the expression of the force 
of gravity, and still more sensible in the 
expression of degrees^ where they may 
acquire a value sufficiently great to pro- 
duce the phenomenon under consideration. 

This theory likevi^ise shews us^ that the 
limits of the total increase of the force of 
gravity^ taken at the equator as unity^ are 
the products of 2 and -^^ by the ratio of 
the centrifugal force, to the force of gra- 
vity, the first limit referring to the case of 
an infinite density at the centre, the second 
to the case of homogenity. The increase, 
as derived from observation, being between 
these limitsj indicates that the strata are 
more dense, as they approach the centre, 
which is conformable to the laws of hy- 
drostatics. Thus the theory seems to.ac- 
cord with observation, as far as could be 
expected, considering our ignorance of the 
internal construction of the Earth. 

The result of this agreement is, that in 
the calculation of the variations of the 
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force of gravity, and of parallax, we may 
consider the terrestrial meridians as of an 
elliptic form, the compression of which is 
the excess of the fraction tttt. above the ! 
total increase of the force of gravity from I 
the equator to the poles. 

The radius drawn from the centre of gra- 1 
vitj of the terrestrial spheroidj to its sur- 1 
face at the parallel, the square of the sine j 
of whose latitude is -f-, determines the ' 
sphere, whose mass is equal to that of the 
Earth, and whose density is equal to its 
mean density; this radius is 6369374 me- 
tres, and the force of gravity on this pa- 
rallel, is the same as at the surface of this 
sphere, 

' But «hat is the proportion of the mean . 
density of the Earth, to that of a known 
suhstance at its surface ? The effect of the 
attractions of mountains, on the osci! 
tions of pendulums, and on the direction j 
of the plumb-line, may conduct us to 1 
solution of this interesting problem. 

It is true that the highest mountains are 
always very small, iii proportion to the 
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Earth ; but we may approach yexy near 
to the centre of their action^ fEind this 
joined to the precision of modern obser* 
yations^ ought to render their effects per-* 
ceptible. 

The mountains of Peru> the highest in 
the worlds seemed the most proper for this 
object. Bouguer did not neglect so im-^ 
portant an observation in the journey which 
he undertook, for the measure of the me- 
ridional degrees at the equator. 

But these great bodies being volcanic 
and hollow in their interior, the effect of 
their attraction was found to be much less 
that! might be expected from their size. 
However it was perceptible ; the diminu-* 
tion of the force of gravity at the summit 
of Pichincha, would have been 0.00149,, 
without the attraction of the mountain^ 
and it was observed to be 0.00118. The 
effect of the deviation of the plumb-litte> 
from the action of another mountain, sur- 
passed ^ 20'^ Dr. Maskelyne has since 
-,-— ^ — -,.....—_,.——,.— — " 
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measured, with great care, a. similar effect, 
produced by the action of a mountain in 
Scotland : the result was, that the mean 
density of the Earth, is double that of the 
mountain, and four or five times greater 
than that of the common water. This 
curious observation deserves lo be repeated 
several times on different mountains, whose 
interior construction is well known. 

Let us apply the preceding theory to 
Jupiter. 

The centrifugal force due to the mo- 
tioD of rotation of this planet, is nearly 
T of the force of gravity at its equator ; 
at least, if the distance of the fourth sa- 
tellite from its centre, as given in the se- 
cond Boolt, be adopted. 

If Jupiter was homogeneous, the dia- 
meter of its equator might be obtained, by 
adding five-fourths of the preceding frac- 
tion to its shorter axis ; taken as unity, 
these two axes would, therefore, bn in the 
proportion of 41 to 36. According to ob- 
servationj their proportion is that of 14 to 
13. Jupiter, therefore, is not homogeue- 
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0U8. Supposing it to consist of strata^ if 
the densities diminish from the centre to 
the surface^ its ellipticity should be in- 
cluded between -3V and ^V^ *h® observed el- 
lipticity being within these limits^ proves 
the heterogenity of its strata^ and by anar 
logy that of the strata of the terrestrial 
spheroid^ already rendered very probable 
in itself, and from the observations qf the 
pendulum. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

f 

On the Figure of Saturn's Ring. 

•* ■ ' • 

The ring of Saturn^ as has been shewn in 
the first Book^ is' formed of two concentric 
rings of very small thickness. By what 
mechanism do these rings sustain them- 
selves round the planet ? It is not pro- 
bable that this should take place from the 
simple adhesion of their particles. Since> 
were this the case^ the parts nearest to Sa- 
turn^ sollicited by the constantly renewed 
action of gravity^ would be at length de- 
tached from the rings^ which would^ by 
an insensible diminution^ finally disappear^ 
like all those works of nature which have 
not had sufficient force to resist the action 
of external causes. These rings support 
themselves then without efibrt^ and only 
by the lines of equilibrium. But for this 
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it is requisite to suppose them possessed of 
a rotary motion round an axis perpendi- 
cular to their plane^ and passing through 
the centre of Saturn^ so that their gravi- 
tation towards the planet^ may be balanced 
by the centrifugal force due to this mo* 
tion. 

Let us imagine a homogeneous fluid 
spread round Saturn in the form of a ring^ 
and let us see what ought to be its figure^ 
for it to remain in equilibriuoi^ in conse- 
quence of the mutual attraction of its pac* 
tides, of their gravitation towards Saturn^ 
and their centrifugal force. If, through 
the centre of the planet, a plane is iuut 
gined to pass, perpendicular to that of the 
ring^ the section of the ring by this plan6> 
is what I shall call the genercUing curve^ 
Analysis proves that if the magnitude of 
the ring is small in proportion to its dii* 
tance from the centre of Saturn, thd eqili- 
librium of the fluid is possible when the 
generating curve is an ellipse of which the 
greater axis is directed towards the centre 
of the planet. The duration of the rota« 
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riion of the ring, in nearly the same as that 
lution of a satellite, moved 
circularly at the distance of the centre 
of the generating; ellipse. And this du- 
ration is ahout * four hours and a third, 
for the interior ring, Herschcl has con- 
firmed by observation this result, to which 
I had been conducted by the theory of gra- 
vitation. 

The equilibrium of the fluid would also 
exist, supposing the generating ellipse va- 
riable in size and position, to the extent 
of the circumference of the ting ; provided 
these variations are sensible only at a much 
greater distance than the axis of the ge- 
nerating section. Thus the ring may be 
supposed of an unequal breadth in its dif- 
ferent partsj it may even be supposed of 
double curvature. These inequalitiee are 
indicated by the appearances aud disap- 
pearances of Saturn's ring, in which the 
tvro arras of the ring have presented dif- 
ferent phenomena. They are even oeces- 
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sary to maiotain the ring in equilibriuia 
round the planet^ since if it was perfectly 
similar in all its parts^ its equilibrium 
>¥Ould be deranged by the slightest force> 
such as the attraction of a satellite^ and 
the ring would finally precipitate itself 
upon the planet. 

The rings by which Saturn is sur- 
rounded, are consequently irregular solids^ 
of unequal breadth in the different points 
of its circumference^ so that their centres 
of gravity do not coincide with the cen-. 
tres of their figure. These centres of 
gravity may be considered as so many 
satellites^ moving round the centre of Sa- 
turn^ at distances dependant on the ine- 
qualities of the rings, and with angular 
velocities equal to the velocities of rota- 
tion of their respective rings. 

It may be imagined^ that these rings^ 
sollicited by their mutual action^ by that 
of the Sun, and of the satellites of Sa- 
turn^ ought to oscillate round the centre 
of this planet^ and that their nodes^ form- 
ed with the plane of the orbit of this 
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planet^ should have a retrograde motion. 
It might be believed, that yielding to 
different forces, they should cease to be 
in the same plane ; but Saturn having a 
rapid rotatory motion, and the plane of 
its equator being the same with that of 
its ring, and of its six first satellites, its 
action retains the system of these differ- 
ent bodies in the same plane* The ac- 
tion of the Sun, and of the seventh sa-- 
tellite^ only changes the position of the 
plane of Saturn's equator, which in this 
motion carries with it the ring, and the 
orbits of the six first satellites, by a si- 
milar mechanism to that which retains the 
orbits of the satellites of Jupiter, and 
principally the orbit of the first, nearly 
in the plane of the equator of this pla^ 
net. 

Thus the constant position of Saturn's 
rings, and the orbits of the six first sa- 
tellites in the same plane^ indicate a con^ 
siderable compression in this planet, and 
consequently a rapid motion of rotation^ 
which has been confirmed by obser^ 
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vation ; and as all the satellites of Ura« 
nus move nearly in the same plane^ vre 
may conclude that this planet revolves 
upon itselfj round an axis perpendicular 
to this plane. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Onihe jtimetphere Ojf the Celegtial Bodia. 

7hb tbin^ transparent, compressible, and 
elastic fluid which surrounds a bodj, and 
rests upon it, is called its atmosphere^ 
We conceive a similar atmosphere sur^ 
rounding every celestial body ; the proba- 
' . bility of its existence in all of them, is 
indicated by observation relative to the 
Sun and Jupiter. In proportion as the 
atmof pherical fluid is elevated ahoVe the 
surface of i body, it becomes thinner, in 
consequence of its elasticity, virhich dilates 
it as it is less compressed. But if the parti- 
cles of its surface vrere perfectly elastic, 
it v^ould extend itself without ceasing, 
and finally Vfould dissipate itself into 
space. 
It is then requisite that the elasticity of 
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the atmospherical fluid should diminish ia 
a greater proportion than the weight 
which compresses it; and that there may 
exist a state of rarity^ in which it may 
he without elasticity. It should be in this 
state at the surface of the atmosphere. 

All the atmospheric strata should take 
after a time the rotatory motion, common 
to the body which they surround. For the 
friction of these strata against each otherj 
and against the surface of the body, should 
accelerate the slowest motions, and retard 
the most rapid, till a perfect equality is 
established among them. In these cbangesj 
and generally in all those which the at- 
mosphere undergoes, the sum of the pro- 
ducts of the particles of the body, and of 
its atmosphere, multiplied respectively 
by the area which their radii vectores pro- 
jected on the plane of theequator, describe 
round their common centre of gravity, are 
ahvii^'s equal in equal time. 

Supposing then, that by any cause what- 
ever, the atmosphere should contract it- 
selfj or l^at a part should condense itself 



t«n the surface of tbe body, the rotatory 
taotioD of the body^ and of its atmosphere, 
Rtould be accelerated, because the radii 
hectores of the area, described by the par- 
Hkles of the primitive atmosphere becom- 
ing smaller^ the sum of the product of all 
i particles, by the correspondiag area, 
Ould not remain the same, unless the ve- 
locity of rotation augments. 

At its surface the atmosphere is only re- 
ained by its weight, and the form of this 
surface is such, that the force which re- 
sults from the centrifugal and attractive 
forces of the body, is perpendicular to it. 
The atmosphere is flattened towards the 
pole^ and distended at its equator, but 
sellipticity has limits, and in the case 
riiere it is the greatest, the proportion of 
e axis of the pole and the equator, is as 
IFO to three. 

The atmosphere can only extend itself at 
lieequator.to that point where the centri- 
bgal forceexactly balances the force of gra- 
vity, for it is evident that beyond thislirait, 
the fluid would dissipate itself. Rclativeto 
h2 




the Sun> this point ia distant from its centre 
bj* the length of the radius of the orbit of 
a planet, the period of whose revolution 
is equal to that of the Sun's rotation. 

The Sun's atmosphere then does not ex- 
tend so far as Mercury, and consequently 
does not produce the zodiacal light, which 
appears to extend even to the terrestrial 
orbit. Besides, this atmosphere, the axis 
of whose poles should be at least two- 
thirds of that of the equator, is very far 
from having the lenticular form which 
observation assigns to the zodiacal light. 

The point where the centrifugal force 
balances gravity, is so much nearer to the 
body, in proportion as its rotatory motion 
is more rapid. Supposing that the at- 
mosphere extends itself as far as this li- 
mit, and that afterwards it contracts and 
condenses itself from the effect of cold 
at tiie surface of the body, the rotatory 
motion would become more and more ra- 
pid, and the farthest limit of the atmo- 
sphere would approach continually to its 
centre: it will then abandon successively 
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in tlie plane of its equator, fluid zooes, 
.which will continue to circulate round 
; the body, because their centrifugal force 
is equal to their gravity. But this eqna- 
\ lity not existing relative to those particle 
I of the atmoBphere, distant from the equa- 
I lor, they will continue to adhere to it. 
I, It is probable that the rings of Saturn 
F»re similar zones, abandoned by its at- 
mosphere. 

If other bodies circulate round that 
which has been considered, or if it cir- 
culates itself round another body, the li- 
mit of its atmosphere is that point where 
its centrifugal force, j!)/us the attraction of 
the extraneous bodies, balances exactly 
its gravity. Thus the limit of the Moon's 
atmosphere, is the point where the cen- 
trifugal force due to its rotatory motion, 
plus the attractive force of the Earth, 
is in equilibrium with the attraction of 
this satellite. The mass of the Moon 
being t4t of that of the Earth, this point 
is distant from the centre of the Moon, 
about the ninth part of the distance from 
u3 
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<9ie Moon to the Earth. If^ 4kt this dis- 
tance^ the primitive atmosphere of the 
Moon had not been deprived of its elas- 
ticity^ it would have been carried towards 
the Earthy which might have retained 
it. This is perhaps the cause why this 
atmosphere is so little perceptible* 
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Of the Tides. 



■If the mTcstigation of the laws of the 
equilibrium of the fluids *hich cover the 
planets, presents gfeat difficulties, that of 
the motion of these fluids agitated by tlie 
attractions of the heavenly bodies, ofier 
still greater. 

Thus Newton, who occupied himself 
the first with this important problem, was 
satisfied with determining' the figure in 
which the ocean would remain in eqitili- 
irio, under the action of the Sun and 
Moon. He supposed that the tea, at 
every instant, took this figure ; and this 
hypothesis, which extremely facilitates 
the calculations, gave him results, in many 
respects conformable with the observations, 
fact, this great geometrician bad rs- 
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coarse to (he action of the rotation of tJte 
Earth, to explain the retardation of the 
tidesj beyond the passage of the Sun and 
Moon over the meridian; but his reasoning 
is unsatisfactory, and, moreover, appears 
contrary to the result of a rigorous ana- 
lysis. The Academy of Sciences proposed 
this subject for a prize, in 1740 ; the buc- 
ceseful pieces, contained the developement 
of the Newtonian theory, founded on the 
same hypothesis, of the ocean in equili- 
brium under the action of the attracting 
bodies. It is evident, nevertheless, that 
the rapidity of the Earth's motion pre- 
vents the waters that cover it, from taking 
at every instant, the figure suitable to the 
equilibrium of the forces, but the investi- 
gation of this motion, combined with that 
of the action of the Sun and Moon, wan 
too difficult to be effected by the state of 
analysis at that time, and of the know- 
ledge then possessed of the motions of 
fluids. But assisted by the discoveries 
which have since been made on both thes^ 
subjects, I have again undertaken tl^ 




problem, the most intricate io celestial 
mechanics. The only hypotheses which 
[ shall permit myself are, that the ocean 
iouadates the whole Earth, and that it 
meets with but slight obstructions in its 
motion ; the rest of my theory is rigorously 
exact, and founded on the principles of 
the motion of fluids. By thus conforming 
to nature, 1 have the satisfaction to see my 
I results agree with the observations, parti- 
cularly with respect to the small difference 
wbich subsists between the two tides of 
one day, which diflference, accordiug to 
the theory of Newton, should be very 

I great. I obtained this remarkable result, 
namely, that to make this difference dis- 
.appear, it is only necessary to suppose the 
ocean to have every where the same depth. 
Daniel Bernoulli, in his Essay on the Tides, 
which divided the prize of the academy, 
in 1740, endeavoured to explain this phe- 
nomenon, by supposing that the motion of 
the Earth was too rapid to permit the 
_ tides to accommodate themselves to the 
eory. But it can be shewn by analysis. 
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that this rapiditj could not ptetMt Mbe 
tides from being fttj unequal^ if the depth 
of the ocean was not constant. We may 
see by this example^ and by that of Now*^ 
ton^ how much we should distrust Ifte 
most plausible hypotheses^ when not Mp«> 
ported by rigorous calculation. 

The preceding results^ though very ex- 
tensivcj are still restricted by4he supposi- 
tion of a fluids regularly spread OTer the 
Earthy and subject to Tery slight resi^^ 
tances in its motions. The irregularity in 
the depth of the ocean^ the position and 
declivity of the shores^ their situation 
relatiye to the neighbouring coasts^ the 
friction of the waters against the bottom 
of the ocean^ and the resistances they meet 
with: all these causes^ which it is im- 
possible to reduce to calculation^ modify 
the oscillations of this great fluid mass. 
All that can be done is to analyse the ge- 
neral phenomena of the tides^ which 
should resqlt from the attractive forces of 
the Sun and Moon^ and to derive from ob- 
servation «uch data as are indispensably 
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tfCCesSary to complete the theory of (he 
tides for each particolar port. These data 
are so many arbitrary quantities depending 
on the extent of the sea, its depth, and 
Ihe local circumstances of the port. Un- 
der this point of view, wc shall consider 
the oscillations of (he ocean, and their cor- 
respondence with observations. 

Let us first consider (he action of the 
Sun alone upon the ocean, and suppose its 
motion uniform in the plane of the equa- 
tor. It is evident, that if the Sun acted 
on the centre of gravity of the Earth, and 
of every particle of the ocean, by exert- 
ing equal and parallel forces, the whole 
system of the terrestrial spheroid would 
obey these forces by a common motion, and 
the equilibrium of the waters would not 
be at all altered. This equilibrium, then. 
Is only deranged by the difference of these 
forces, and by the inequality of their di- 
rections. A particle of the ocean, placed 
directly under the Sun, is more attracted 
thim the centre of the Earth, It tends, 
a6 
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therefore^ to separate itself from i^ but 
it is retained by its gravity^ which tfai« ten- 
dency diminishes. Twelve hours after- 
wards^ this particle is opposite to the Sua, 
which attracts it less forcibly than it does 
the centre of the Earth ; the surface of 
the terrestrial globe therefore tends to se- 
parate itself from itj but the gravity of 
the particles retains it. This force is there- 
fore diminished also in this case by the 
solar attraction. But since the distance 
of the Sun is very greats compared with 
the radius of the Earthy it is easy to see 
that the diminution of gravity in each case 
is very nearly the same» A simple de* 
composition of the action of the Sun upon 
the particles of the ocean, is sufficient to 
shew, that in any position of this body, 
relatively to these particles, its action in 
disturbing their equilibrium, becomes the 
same after twelve hours. And it may be 
established as a general principle in me- 
chanics^ that tbe state of a system of bo- 
dies, in which tbe primitive conditions of 




motion bave disappeared by the reeistuiCei 
it meets with, is periodic, like the forces 

I which solicit it. The state of the ocean 
•hould therefore be the same at each iater- 
vat of half a-day, so that the tide should 
tbb and flow in this intei'val. 
- The law according to which the wa- 
ter rises and fallS; may be thus deter- 
mined. Let us conceive a vertical circle, 
» whose circumference represents half a day, 
^d whose diameter is equal to the whole 
tide, or the difference between the height 
of high and low water, and let the arcs of 
this circumference, reckoning from the 
lowest point, express the time elapsed 
since low water, the versed sinrs of these 
arcs will express the heights of tlie water, 
coriespoodiiig to these times. Thus, the 
ocean in rising, covers in equal times, 
equal arcs of this circumference. This 
law is exactly observed in the middle of 
the ocean, which is free onevery side, but 
in our harbours, local circumstances pro- 
duce some deviations. The sea employs 
I rather a longer time to fall than to rise, 
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whieh diffwenceat Brest ftmountsto about 
* 10| minutes. 

The greater the extent of the surfaee ef 
the water^ the more perceptible are thft 
phenomena of the tides. In a fluid mtM, 
the impressions which a fluid particle re^ 
ceives^ are communicated to the whole. 
It is thus that the action of the Sutt^ 
which is insensible on an insulated parti* 
cle^ produces on the ocean such remailt- 
able eflects. Let us imagine^ at the bot- 
tom of the sea^ a curved canals terminated 
at one of its extremities by a vertical tube, 
rising above the surface of the water^ and 
which^ if prolonged^ would pass through 
the centre of the Sun. 

The Water will rise in this tube by the 
direct action of the Sun^ which diminished 
the gravity of its particles^ and particu- 
larly by the pressure of thb particles en* 
closed in the canal^ which all make an ef- 
fort to unite themselves beneath the Sun. 
The elevation of the water in the tube 

» 14' 27". 




)DTe the natural level of the em, is the 
integral of all these infinitely email efforts. 
if the length of this canal is increased, 
this integral also becomes greater, because 
it extends over a larger apacCj and because 
there will be a greater dilTerence in the 
■quantity and direction of the forces, by 
'which the extreme particles aresollicited. 
By this example we see the influence 
which the extent of the sea has upon the 
phenomena of the tides, and the reason 
why they are insensible in the very small 
seas, as the Euxine and the Caspian. The 
-magnitude of the tides depends also much 
on local circumstances. The oscillations 
of the ocean, when confined in a narrow 
channel, may become extremely great, and 
these may be augmented by the reflection 
of the waters from the opposite shore. It 
is thus, that the tides, very small in the 
South Sea islands, are very considerable in 
our harbours. 

If the ocean covered a spheroid of re- 
TolutioUj and experienced no resistance to 
its motion, the iustant of high water would 
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be that of the passage of the Sun o?er the 
superior or inferior meridian; but it is not 
thus in nature ; local circumstances pro- 
duce great variations in the tiqaes of high 
water, even in harbours that are very near 
each other. To have a just idea of these 
variations, vfe may suppose a large canal 
communicating with the sea, and extend- 
ing into the land ; it is evident that the un- 
dulations which take place at its entrance, 
will be propagated successively through 
its whole length, so that the figure of its 
surface will be formed by the undulations 
of large waves in motion, which will be 
incessantly renewed, and will describe the 
whole length of the interval of half-a day. 
These waves will produce at every point 
of the canal, a flux and reflux, which will 
follow the preceding laws, but the hours 
of the flowing will be retarded, in propor- 
tion as the points are further from the 
entrance of the canal. What we have here 
said of a canal, may be applied to rivers 
whose surfaces rise and fall by similar 
waves, notwithstanding the contrary motion 
of their waves* These waves are observed 
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^b all rivers near their embouchure. Ttey 
^«re propagated to great distances in great 

Vivers ; and at the strait of Pauxis, in tbe 
^Tiver of the Amazons, it is seasible at two 

hundred leagues from the sea. Let ue 
text consider the action of the MooDj 

ffhich we will suppose to move uniformly 
1 the plane of the equator. It is evident 

Iiat it must excite in the ocean, an ebb 

and flow similar to that resulting from tbe 

actioD of tbe Sun, and whose period is half 

IB lunar day. Now it has been shewn in 
4be preceding Bookj that the total mo- 
ttion of a system agitated by very small 
forces, is equal to the sum of the partial 
motions, which every force would have 
impressed separately; the two partial tides, 
4hereforc, produced by the action of the 
Sua and Moon, combine without derang- 
ing each other, and from their combina- 
tion results the tides, which we observe in 
I our ports. 
From hence arise the most remarkable 
phenomena of the tides. The instant of 
tbe lunar tide is not the same with that of 
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the solar tide, since their periods are dif- 
ferent. If these two tides coincide^ the 
following lunar tide will retard upon the 
solar tide, by the excess of half a lunar 
day^ above half a solar day^ that is * 1758^ 
5. These retardations accumulating from 
day to day^ the full lunar tide will finish 
by coinciding with the low solar tid^ and 
teciprocally. When the lunar and soUur 
tides coincide^ the combined tide k tike 
grciatest> which happens about the aysi^ 
gies* The combined tide is the lMist> 
when the full ttde> relative to one of the 
bodies^ coincides with the low tide of Hkt 
otherj which is the reason of the tidek 
being least at the quadratures. If the m* 
lar tide exceeded the lunar tide, it is clear 
that the hours of the greatest and least 
combined tides, would coincide with the 
times at which the solar tide would hap-^ 
pen, if it alone existed. But if the lunar 
tide exceeds the solar tide^ then the least 
combined tide coincides with the low solar 

• 9'irs. 
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iXAe, and consequently its time is a quar- 
ter of a day'8 interval from tlie hour of 
the greatest combined tide. This offers 
an easy method of deciding, if the lunar 
tide is greater or less than the solar tide. 
All the observations concur in making the 
Itour of the least tides differ by a quarter 
of a day from that of the greatest tide, 
which prove that the lunar tide exceeds 
the aolar tide. 

We have seen, in the first Book, that 
the mean value of the greatest tide in 
every month, is nearly 5"".888, and that 
the mean least tide is S^'.TSD. It is easy 
to conclude, after the requisite reductioni, 
that the mean lunar tide, that which cor- 
responds to the constant part of the pa- 
rallax of the Moon, is three times less 
than the mean solar tide; or, in other 
words, that the action of the Moon^ to 
elevate the waters of the ocean, is three 
times as great as that of the Sun, 

The extent of the variation of the total 

tides, taken at the maximum, or mini- 

I mum, is exactly the tame by the theory 
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of gravity, as by observation. Their io- 
creascj in departing from the miDimuna, 
is the double of their dimiuution^ in de- 
parting from the maximum, as the obser- 
vations indicate. Since tbe lunar tide ex- 
ceeds the solar tide, the combined tide 
should be regulated chiefly by the lunar 
tide, and in a given time there should be 
as many tides as passages of the Mood 
over the superior or inferior meridiao, 
■which is conformable with what we ob- 
serve. But the instant of the combined 
tide should oscillate round the instant of 
the lunar tide, according to some law de- 
pending on the phases of the Moon, and 
of the ratio of its action, to that of tbe 
Sun. The first of these instants precedes 
the second, from the greatest to the least 
tides, and follows it from the least to the 
greatest, so that the mean time of the com- 
bined tide being tbe same as the lunar 
tide, the mean retardation o 
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According both to theory and obserra- 
ioD, the height of the tides, and their 
retardation, vary according to the phases 
of the Moon. The least retardation coia- 
'cidcs with the greatest height, and the 
greatest retardation with the least height, 
knd the tbeorj, by a remarkable coinci- 
Hence, gives these retardations * 2705" and 
■f 5207'', the same as results from obser- 
Tatioo- 

This agreement proves the justness of 
'the theor;, and the exactness of the sup- 
*posed ratio betweea the actions of the Sua 
and the Moon. In changing this ratio a 
small quantity, a great discordance would 
arise in the heights and retardations, vrhich 
therefore are capable of giving us this ra- 
tio with great precision. 

We may here make an important re- 
mark, on which depends the cxplanatiou 
of several phenomena relating to the tides. 
If the spheroid which the sea coverSj wag 
a solid of revolution, the partial tides 
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would take place at the instant of the pas- 
sages of their respective bodies over tho 
meridiaa. Thus, when the sysygies hap- 
pened at noon, the two tides, lunar and 
solar, would coincide with this instant, 
which would be that of the greatest com. 
bined tide. This greatest tide would take 
place at the same day as the sysjgy; if the 
two partial tides followed nearly by tlie 
same interval, the passage of their re- 
spective bodies over the meridian. But 
the daily motion of the Moon in its orbit 
being considerable, the rapidity of this 
motion may influence very sensibly the in- 
terval between the passage of the Moon 
and the lunar tide. 

We may form a just idea of this phe- 
nomenon, by imagining as above, a vast 
canal communicating with the ocean, and 
advancing very far into the continent, un- 
der the meridian of its embouchure. If 
we suppose that at this embouchure, the 
full tide takes place at the instant of the 
passage of the heavenly body over 



eridian, and that it employs * twenty- 
irrive at its extremity, it is 
evident that at this last pointy the solar 
tide will happen one hour after the pas- 
sage of the Sun over the meridian. But 
two lunar days forming f 2,070 solar 
days, the lunar tide will only be | 30' later 
^uban the passage of the Moon ; thus there 
^^^ill be ^ ?0' difference in the intervals of 
Kittle solar and lunar tides, after their re* 
H^)ective passages over the meridian. 
H From hence it follows that the maxi- 
Hmum and minimum of the tides does not 
P take place on the very days of the sysigy 
and quadrature, but one or two days af- 
ter, vfheo the interval of the lunar tide 
tftfter the passage of the Moon, added to 
^e interval of the passage of the Moon 
after that of the Sun, is equal to the in- 
terval of the solar tide, after the passage 
of the Sun, Thus, in the preceding cx~ 
ample, the maximum and minimum, 
■which, at the emlioucfmre of the canal. 




take place the day of tlie sysj'gj and qin- 
drature, will not arrive at its extremity 
till * twenty-one hours afterwards. 

I have found, by comparing a great 
number of observations, by different me- 
thods, that at Brest the ioterval by which 
the greater tide follows the sysygy, is very 
nearly a day and a half. Hence it follows, 
that in this port the solar tide follows 
the passage of the Sun, f 18358" and that 
the lunar tide follows the passage of the 
Moon X 13101''. The hours of the tide at 
Brest are therefore the same as at the ex- 
tremity of a canal, which should commu- 
nicate with the ocean, if we suppose that 
at its embouchure, the partial tides take 
place at the instant of the passage of their 
respective bodies over the meridian, and 
that they employ a day and a half to ar- 
rive at its extremity, supposed 183^8" more 
to the eastward, than its embouchure. And 
in general, both observation and theory 
have shewn me, that each of the ports in 
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France, may be coneidered relatively to 
the tides, as the extremity of a canal, at 
\vbose embouchure the partial tides take 
place at the very iustaiit of the passage 
of the Sun and Moon^ and arc transmitted 
in a day and a half to its extremity, sup- 
posed situated to the eastward of its em- 
houchuTe, by a quantity very different 
for the different ports. 

It may be observed that the difference 
in the intervals, by which the partial tides 
follow the meridian passages of the bodies 
which produce tbera, do not essentially 
change any of the phenomena of the tides. 
For a system of bodies moving iu the 
equator, it only retards one day and a 

»balf the phenomena, which would take 
jilace by calculation from an bypotheaia, 
ID which these intervals are nothing. Many 
philosophers have attributed the retarda- 
tion of the phenomena of the tides, rela- 
tively to the phases of the Moon, to the 
time employed by its action, to transmit 
itself to the Earth. But this hypothesis 
KU incompatible with the inconceivable 
H roL. II. 
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activity of the attractive force^ the proof 
of which will be shewn at the end of the 
Book ; it is not therefore to the time em- 
ployed in this transmission^ but to that 
necessary to communicate the original 
impressions through the ocean to our 
ports^ that we are to attribute this delay. 

The power of a celestial body to raise 
a particle of water placed between it and 
the centre of the earthy is equal to the dif-^ 
ference of its action on the centre and on 
the particle ; and this difference is double 
the quotient of the mass of the heavenly 
body^ multiplied by the terrestrial radius^ 
and divided by the cube of the distance of 
the centres of the celestial body and the 
Earth. This quotient relatively to the 
Sun/ is by the Fifth Chapter^ the hundred 
and seventy-ninth part of the force of gra* 
vity, which solicits the Moon towards the 
Earthy multiplied by the proportion of the 
terrestrial radius^ to the distance of the 
Moon ; this force of gravity is very nearly 
equal to the sum of the masses of the Earth 
and Moon^ divided by the square of the 
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lunar distance; the power ofthe Sun to raise 
the wafers of the sea is therefore eightj- 
Biine times and a half less than the sum of 
^Bfae masses ofthe Earth and Moon, multi- 
^Blied by the terrestrial radius and diyided 
^■y the cube ofthe lunar distance. 
M But this force according to observation, 
is only a third of the force of the Moon, 
which is equal to double its mass, multipli- 
ed hy the terrestrial radius, and divided by 
the cube of its distance; thus the mass ofthe 
Moon is to the sum of the masses of the 
Earth and Moon as 3 is to 179 ; from 
wlioncc it follows that this mass is very 
nearly ■j-J-.T of that ofthe Earth. Its vo- 
lume being only ttttt of that of the 
Earth, its density is 0.8401, tlie mean 
density of the Earth being taken as unity ; 
and the weight which on the Earth is 
unity, transported to the surface of the 
Moon, would be reduced to 0.3^91. 

Nevertheless the irregularity in the 
depth of the sca,which, as has been shewn, 
produces a perceptible difference in the 
interval by which tbe lunar and solar 
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tides folios the transits of their respective 
bodied over the meridian, may likewise 
influence the proportional altitudes of 
these two tides. 

Let us imagine a port situated at ibe 
junction of two canals, communicating 
with the sea under the same meridian ; 
let us also suppose that at their em- 
houchure, the partial tide of each ce- 
lestial body, happens at the very instant 
of its transit over the meridian. The tide 
id the port will be the result of the tides 
transmitted to it by each canal ; if the 
tide employs one day to pass from the sea 
to the port by the first canal, and eight 
days and a half by the second, the differ^* 
ence of these iritervals,being seven days and 
a half, the two solar tides of each canal 
will coincide in the port,and the compound 
solar tide will be equal to their sum. But 
as seven solar days and a half only produce 
seven lunar days and a quarter ; the full 
lunar tide of the first canal should coin^ 
cide with the last lunar tide of the second \ 
thus the lunar tide in the port will l)e 
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vnlytfae difference of theluaar tides, trans- 
I nitfed bj the two canals. Supposing^ 
Ithcrefore tliat at the €mbouchures the 
Itides may be proportional to the force of 
I'tbc celestial bodies, they will cease to be 
^o in the port, where it may even happen 
Fthat the lunar tide may be weaker than 
the Eolar. 

It is important, therefore, when we wish 
to ascertain the proportional forces of the 
Sun and Mood from the phenomena of the 
tides, to be assured that the observed tides 
are in proportion to these forces. Ana- 
lysis furnishes different means for this 
ohject; applying them to the observations 
made at Brest, 1 found that this propor- 
tion existed in a very approximate manner; 
thus the value which we have assigned to 
the mass of the Moon, should differ very 
little from the true value. 

Hitherto we have supposed the Sun and 
Moon moved uniformly on the plane of 
the equator. Let us now vary their 
motions and their distances from the 
iCQtre of the Earth. In developing the 
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expressions of their actions upon the 
ocean^ we may represent each term by the 
action of a body moved uniformly in a 
circle round the Earth.it will then be easy^ 
by the principles already explained^ to 
determine the flux and reflux of the 
ocean^ corresponding to the different ine- 
qualities of the Sun and Moon. In sub- 
mitting in this manner the phenomena of 
the tides to analysis, it is found that the 
tides produced by the Sun and Moon aug- 
ment in an inverse ratio to the cubes of 
their distances. The tides ought there- 
fore^ ceteris paribus, to increase in the pe- 
rigee and diminish in the apogee of the 
Moon. This phenomenon is extremely ap- 
parent at Brest ; by examining the obser- 
vations^ I find that * lOOf' of varia- 
tion in the semi-diameter of the Moon^ 
answers to half a metre of variation in fh^ 
total tide^ when the Moon is in the equa«- 
tor ; and this result of observation is M 
conformable to that given by the theory^ 
that we might from this alone have found 
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the law of the variation of the Moon's ac- 
tion relative to its distance. The varia- 
tions in the distance of the Sun from the 
Earth, are sensible in the heights of the 
tides, but in a much less degree than those 
of theMoon,becauseit8 action in elevating 
the waters is three times leas, and its dis- 
tance from the Earth varies in a less 
ratio. This result of the theory is also 
verified by observation. The action of 
the Moon being greater and its motion 
more rapid, when it is nearer the Earth^the 
combined tide in the sysygies perigee.ought 
to approximate to the lunar tide, which 
ought itself to approximate to the" pas- 
tage of the Moon ; for we have seen that 
the partial tide approaches so much nearer 
'to the body that causes it as its motion is 
more rapid,the tide's perigee on the day of 
the sysygy ought therefore to advance, 
and the tide's apogee to retard. It has 
been mentioned in the First Book that ac- 
cording to observation, every f minute of 
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increase or diminution iu the lunar semi- 
diameter advances or retards the high tide 
hy * 354'''', which is very nearly what re- 
sults from the theory. The parallax of 
the Moon influences also the interval of 
two consecutive tides of the morning and 
evening, about the sysygies, or in the 
vicinity of the maximum of the tides. 
According to the theory a minute of varia- 
tion in the semi-diameter of the Moon, 
produces a variation in this interval of 
f 258"j which is exactly confirmed by ob- 
servation . 

This phenomenon equally takes place at 
the quadratures, but the theory shews that 
it is three time less than at the sysygies, 
and this answers to the observations. To 
conceive this we must recollect that the 
daily retardation of the lunar tide^ aug« 
ments as the Moon's motion is the more 
rapid, as happens at the perigee; and 
that the retardation of the tides at the 
sysygies augments and approaches . the 
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daily retardation of the lunartide.when the 
]uDar force augments ; these tv/o causes, 
therefore combine inaugmentingtheioter- 
Tal of the tides at the sysigies' perigee. At 
the quadratures, when the lunar force in- 
creases, the daily retardation of the tide 
diminishes.by approachingtbe retardation 
of the lunar tide ; thus the interval of the 
tides is increased by the rapidity of the 
motion of the Moon perigee, and dimi- 
nished by the increase of the lunar force : 
these two causes, therefore, acting, then, in 
opposite directions, the increase in the re- 
tardation of the tide is only the effect of 
their difference, and for this reason is less 
than in (he sysygies. Thus, having deve- 
loped the theory of the tides^ upon the 
supposition that the Sun and Moon move 
in the plane of the equator, we shall neit 
consider the motion of these bodies, such 
as they really are in nature, and we shall 
see that new phenomena arise from their 
change of declination, whichj compared 
with observation, tend still more to con- 
firm the preceding theory. 
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This complicated case may be reduced 
to that of several bodies moyed uniformly 
in the plane of the equator^ but we must 
give to these bodies very different motions 
in their orbits. Some moving very slowly^ 
produce a flux and reflux^ irhose period is 
half a day^ others have a revolution equal 
to half the revolution of the earthy and 
they produce a flux and reflux^ whose 
period is a day. Others have a revolution 
nearly equal to the rotation of the 
Earth. They produce a flux and reflux 
whose periods are of a 'month and of a 
year. 

Let us examine these three species of 
tides. 

The first contains not only the oscilla- 
tions which we have considered above, and 
which depend on the motion of the Sun 
and Moon^ and on the variations of their 
distances from the Earthy but likewise 
others depending on their declinations. 
In submitting these to analysis, we find, 
that the total tides of the equinoctial 
sysygies are greater than those of the sol- 
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stitial sjsygies, in the ratio of radiuSjto the 
square of the cosine of the decliuation of 
the Sun, or of the Moon, about the period 
of the solstices ; we find, moreover, that 
the tides of the solstitial quadratures ex- 
ceed those of the equinoctial quadratures, 
in a greater ratio than that of radius to 
the square of the cosine of the declination 
of the Moon, about the equinoctial qua- 
dratures. All the observations confirm these 
theoretical cesults, and leave no doubt of 
the diminution of the action of the bodies, 
as they deviate more or less from the 
equator. 

The declinations of the Sun and Mooa 
sensibly affect even the law of the diminu- 
tion and augmentation of the tides, rec- 
koning from the maximum or minimwn. 
Both by theory and observation, their di- 
minution is about one-third more rapid in 
the equinoctial sysygies^than in the solsti- 
tial. Their increase, both by theory and 
observation, is about twice as rapid in the 
equinoctial quadrature, as in those of the 
EuUtice. 
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The petition of the nodes is likewise 
sensible in the height of the tideSj by its 
influence on the declinations of the Moon. 

The motion of the Moon, in right as- 
cension^ being more rapid in the solstices 
than at the equinoxes, must bring the lu- 
nar tide nearer to the Moon's meridian 
passage ; the hour of the tides in the 
equinoctial sysygies should, retard upon 
the hour of the solstitial sysygies ; for the 
same reason, the hour of the tide, at the 
solstitial quadratures, should retard on 
that of the equinoctial quadratures ; the 
theory gives this latter retardation about 
quadruple that of the first. 

The declinations of the Sun and Moon 
influence likewise the daily retardation of 
the equinoctial and solstitial tides ; it 
should be greater about the solstitial sy- 
sygies, than at the equinoctial, and still 
greater about the equinoctial quadrature, 
than at the solstitial ; and in this second 
case, the difierence in the retardation is 
four times greater < than in the first : and 
observation confirms, with remarkable pre- 
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cision, all these theoretical results. The 
tides of the second class, whose period is 
a day, are proportional to the product of 
\e sine, by the cosine of the declination 
the body. They are nothing when it 
a the equatoFj and they increase as it 
leparts from it. By being combined with 
the tides of the first class, they render the 
two tides of the same day unequal. It 
is for this reason, that the morning tide 
at Brest is about 0"°.I83 greater than the 
evening tide, about the sysygies of the win- 
ter solstice, and less by the same quantity 
about the summer solstice, as has been 
observed in the First Book : for the same 
cause the morning tide is greater hyO"". 
136, about the equinoctial quadratures of 
autumn, and less by the same quantity at 
the equinoctial quadratures in the spring. 
In general, the tides of the second class 
nre not very considerable in our harbours, 
their magnitude is an arbitrary quantity, 
depending on local circumstances, which 
may augment them, and diminish at the 
Bame time the tides of the first class, so 
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as to render the former insetfsible. For^ 
let us conceive a large canal communicat* 
ing by its two extremities with the oceaOj 
the tide in a port situated on the border of 
this canals will be the result of the undula- 
tions transmitted through its two em&oii- 
chures. Now it may happen that the un- 
dulations of the first class arrive at such 
atime^ thatthe maximum of one may coin- 
cide with the minimum of the other^ and 
if these should be equal, it is clear that 
there would be neither flux nor reflux in 
this port^ in consequence of these undu- 
lations. But there will be a flux produced 
by the undulations of the second class, 
which, having a period twice a'S long, will 
not correspond in such a manner, as for 
the maximum of those which enter by one 
embouchure, to coincide with the mini- 
mum of those which enter by the other. 
In this case, there will be no tide when 
the Sun and Moon are in the plane of tb^ 
equator ; but it will become sensible when 
the Moon deviates from this plane, ^nd 
then there will be one flux and one reflux 
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I in each lunar day^ so that if the flux ar-> 
I rives at the setting of the Moon, the re- 
flux will take place when it rises. This 
singular phenomenoa has been observed at 
Batsha, a port in the kingdom of Tud- 
quin, and in some other places. It iS' pro- 
bable, that observations made in the dif- 
ferent parts of the world, would afford all 
the intermediate varieties between the tides 
of Batsha, and those of our ports. 

Let us consider, finally, the tides of the 
third class, whose periods are very long, 
and independant of the rotation of the 
Earth. If the length of this period was 
infinite, these tides would have no further 
eflect than to change the permanent figure 
of the ocean, which would soon arrive at 
that state of equilibrium due to the forces 
which produce them. But it is evident 
that the length of these periods will pro- 
duce nearly the same effect on the tides, 
as in the case of its being infinite. We 
may therefore consider the ocean as con- 
stantly in equilihrio, under the action of 
fictitious bodies, which produce tides of 
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the third class, which may be determined 
in this hypothesis. These tides are very 
small, but are Devertheless sensible- at 
Brest, and correspond to the result of cal- 
culations. 

r have entered into a long detail on the 
tides, because it is the nearest and most per*- 
ceptible result of the celestial attriftctionB 
to us, and one most worthy the attention 
of philosophers. We see, by the exposi- 
tion which I have made, the agreement of 
the theory of the tides, founded ' on the 
law of universal gravitation, with the 
phenomena of the heights and interval of 
the tides. If the Earth had no satellite^ 
if its orbit was circular, and situated on 
the plane of the equator, we should only 
have had, to have enable us to recognize 
the action of the Sun upon the ocean, the 
hour of high water always the same, and 
the law of its formation. But the action of 
the Moon, combining with that of the Sun, 
produces in the tides varieties relative to 
its phases, which, by their agreement with 
observation, give a great probability to 
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the truth of the theory of gravitation. 
All the ioequalities of motion, produced 
by the declinations and distances of these 
two bodies, give rise to a number of phe- 
nomena, which, being recognized by ob- 
servation, place this theory out of the 
shadow of doubt. It is thus that the va- 
rieties in the action of causes, establish 
their existence. 

The action of the Sun and Moon on 
the Earth, a necessary consequence of the 
universal attraction, demonstrated by all 
the celestial phenomeua, being directly 
confirmed by the phenomena of the tideij 
ought to leave no uncertainty on the 
subject. It is indeed brought now to such 
a degree of perfection, that not the least 
diderencc of opinion exists upon the sub- 
ject, among men sufficiently learned in the 
science of geometry and mechanics, to 
comprehend its relation with the law of 
universal gravitation. 

A long series of observations, more pre- 
cise than have hitherto been made^ will 
rectify the elements already known, and 
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fix the value of those i^hich are uocertain ; 
and develope phenomena i^hich before 
were obscured in the errors of observa* 
tion. 'The tides are not less interesting to 
understand^ than the inequalities of the 
heavenly bodies^ and equally merit the at- 
tention of observers. We have hitherto 
neglected to follow them with sufficient 
precision^ because of the ir regular itiei 
they present. But I can assert^ after a 
careful investigation^ that these irregula-^ 
rities disappear by multiplying the ob« 
servations; nor is it necessary that their 
number should be extremely greatj parti* 
cularly at Brest^ whose situation is very 
favourable for this species of observation^ 
I have now only to speak of the method 
of determining the time of high water^ 
on any day whatever. We should recoU 
lect^ that each of our ports may be consi- 
dered as the extremity of a canal^ at whose 
embouchure the partial tides happen at 
the moment of the passage of the Sun 
and Moon over the meridian^ and employ 
a day and a half to arrive at its extremityi 
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supposed eastward of its embouchure, by 
B. certain number of hours. — This num- 
ber is what I call the fundamental hour of 
the port. It may easily be computed 
from the hour of the establishment of the 
port, by considering; this as the hour of 
the full tide, when it coincides with the 
sysygy. The retardation of the tides, 
from~one day toanotherjbeingthen*2705", 
it will be f 3951" for one day and a half, 
which quantity is to he added to the hour 
of the establishment, to have the funda- 
mental hour. Now, if we augment the 
hours of the tides at the embouchure by 
J 15 hours, plus the fundamental hours, 
we shall have the hours of the correspond- 
ing tides in our ports. Thus, the problem 
consists in finding the hours of the tides 
in a place whose longitude is known, on 
the supposition that the partial tides hap- 
pen at the instant of the passage of the 
Sun and Moon over the meridian. For 
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this purpose analysis affords very simple 
formulas^ which are easily reduced to ta- 
bles^ and very useful to be inserted ia 
the ephemerides that are destined for na- 
yigators. 
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CHAP. XI. 

(?» the Stability of the Equilibrium of the Ocean- 

Seteral irregular causes^, such as hurri* 
canes and earthquakes^ agitate the sea^ 
elevate it to a great height^ and some- 
times oblige it to forsake its limits. Ne- 
vertheless^ observation shews us that it 
has a tendency to return to its formex state 
of equilibrium^ and that the friction and 
resistances of all kinds that it experiences^ 
would very soon bring it to this state^ with- 
out the action of the Sun and Moon. This 
tendency constitutes the stable equili- 
brium^ which we mentioned in the Third 
Book. We have there shewn that the 
stability of the equilibrium of a system of 
bodies may be absolute^ or take place^ 
whatever small derangement it may re- 
ceive ; or it may be relative^ and depend 




' on the nature of the primitive disturb* 
ance. To which class belongs the stabi* 
lily of the ocean? This is what observa- 
tion cannot feach us with absolute certain- 
ty ; for, although in the almost infinite 
variety of disturbances to which the ocean 
is liablCj from the action of irregular 
causes, it may appear to return to its for- 
mer state of equilibrium; yet we may ne- 
vertheless apprehendj that some extraordi- 
nary cause may communicate to it a shock, 
which though inconsiderable at its ori- 
gin, may augment continually, and elevate 
it above the highest mountains : this would 
explain several phenomena in natural his- 
tory. It is therefore interesting to inves- 
tigate the conditions which are necessary 
for the absolute stability of the ocean, and 
to examine if these conditions exist in 
nature. In submitting this object to ana- 
lysis, I have assured myself that thig 
equilibrium is stable, if its density is less 
than the mean density of the Earth, which 
is extremely probable, for it is natural to 
think, that the strata are more dense i 
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ley approach the centre. We have be- 
fides seen, that this is proved by expcri- 
lents on pendulums^ by the measurement 
if degrees, and bythc attractions of moua- 
It appears then, that the equili- 
irium of the ocean is stable, and if, (as 
iems certain) the waters have formerly 
ered continents, which at present are 
Icvated much above its level, we must 
not search for the cause in the want of 
stability in their equilibrium. I have like- 
wise discovered, by the means of analysis, 
lat this stability would cease to eiiat, if 
le mean density of the sea exceeded that 
of the earth, so that the stability of the 
eqoinbrium of the ocean, and the excess 
of the density of the terrestrial globe above 
that of the waters which cover it, are re- 
ciprocally connected one with the other. 
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CHAP. XII. 

Of the Oscillaiioni of the Jtmo^hert. 

To arrive at the ocean^ the action of the 
Sun and Moon must traverse the atmor 
sphere^ which must necessarily be subject 
to their influence^ and experience similar 
oscillations to those of the ocean.. From 
hence arise winds and variations in the 
barometer^ the periods of which are the 
same as those of the flux and reflux of 
the ocean. But these winds are vcrj in- 
considerable^ and almost insensible^ in an 
atmosphere so much agitated by other 
causes. The extent in the oscillations of 
the barometer^ is only one millimetre at 
the equator, where it is the greatest. Ne- 
verthelessj as local circumstances may con- 
siderably augment the oscillations of the 
ocean^ they may equally increase the 08« 
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cillations of the barometer, the observa- 
tion of which merits the notice of pbilo- 
IBOphers. 
We maj here remark, that the action of 
tiie Sun and Moon, produce neither in the 
oeeao nor in the atmosphere, any motion 
firom east to west. That which is ohserr- 
cd in the atmosphere, between the tropica, 
under the appellation of the trade-winds, 
proceeds therefore from some other cause 
— this seems to be the most probable : 

The Sun, which we will suppose, for 
the sake of simplicity, in the plane of the 
equator, there rarifies by its heat the co- 
lumns of air, and elevates them above their 
natural level, they should then re-descend 
by their weight, and be carried towards 
the poles in the superior part of the at- 
mosphere, but at the same tioie, a current 
of cool air should arrive from the clioiates 
near the poles, to replace that which has 
been rarefied at the equator. Thus, two 
opposite currents of air are established, 
one in the inferior, the other in the 
superior part of the atmosphere. But 
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the real velocity of the air^ due to the ro** 
tation of the Earthy is so much the leia 
as it is nearer the pole ; it ought theie-^ 
fore^ in advancing towards the equator^ to 
turn slower than the corresponding partis 
of the Earthy and bodies placed at the ter- 
restrial surface^ should strike against it 
with the excess of their velocity^ and ex^' 
perience by its re- action a resistance con- 
trary to their motion of rotation : thus^ to 
an observer who thinks himself immov- 
able^ the wind seems to blow in a direc- 
tion opposite to the rotation of the Earthy 
that is^ from west to east^ which in fact 
is the direction of the trade winds. 

If we consider all the causes which 
disturb the equilibrium of the atmosphere^ 
its great mobility arising from its fluid- 
ity and elasticity ; the influence of heat 
and cold on its elasticity ; the great mass 
of vapour that it alternately absorbs and 
deposes; and lastly^ the changes which 
the rotation of the Earth produces in the 
relative velocities of its particles^ which 
for this reason are displaced in the di- 
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rection of the meridians ; we shduld 
not be surprized at the inconstancy and 
variety of its motions, which it would be 
very difficult to subject to any fixed and 
certain laws. 
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CHAP. XIII. 



Of the Precetsion of the Equinoxe$t and of the 
Nutation of the Ati$ of the Earths 

EjTERt part of nature is linked together^ 
and its general laws connect pheno- 
mena with each other^ which^ in ap- 
pearanccj have not the most remote ana- 
logy. Thus^ the rotation of the terres- 
trial spheroid compresses the poles, and 
this compression^ combined with the ac- 
tion of the Sun and Moon, produces the 
precession of the equinoxes, which, before 
the discovery of universal gravitation, did 
not appear to have any connection with the 
motion of the Earth. 

Let us suppose this planet to be an ho- 
mogeneous spheroid, protuberant at the 
equator, it may then be considered as com- 
posed of a sphere of a diameter equal to 




the axis of the poles, and of a meniscus 
surrounding the sphere, and whose greatest 
thickness corresponds with the equator of 
the spheroid. The particles of this me- 
niscus may be considered as so many small 
moons adhering together, and which make 
their revolutions in a period equal to the 
revolution of the Earth on its axis. 

The nodes of all their orbits should 
therefore have a retrograde motion, aris- 
ing from the action of the Sun, in the same 
manner a& the nodes of the luaar orbit ; 
and from the connection of these bodies to- 
gether, there should succeed a retrograde 
motioD of the whole meniscus; but this 
meniscus divides its retrograde motion, 
with the sphere to which it is attached, 
which, for this reason, becomes slower; 
the intersection of the equator and the 
ecliptic, that is to say, the equinoctial 
points, should have a retrograde motion. 
Let us endeavour to investigate both the 
law and the cause of this phenomena. 

And first we will consider the action of 
the Sua upon a ring, situated io the plane. 
&3 
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of the equator. If we conceive the mass 
of the Sun to be distributed uaiformly 
over the circumference of its orbit, (sup- 
posed circular) it is evident that the ac- 
tion of this solid orbit will represent the 
mean action of the Suo. This action, up- 
on every one of the points of the ring 
above the ecliptic, being decomposed into 
two> one in the plane of the ring, and the 
other perpendicular to itj it follows that 
the resulting force, arising from these last 
actions, on all the particles of the ring, is 
perpendicular to its plane, and situated 
on its diameter, which is perpendicular to 
the line of its nodes. The action of the 
solar orbit, on the part of the ring below 
the ecliptic, equally produces a resulting 
force, perpendicular to the plane of the 
ring, and situated in the inferior part of 
the same diameter. These two resulting 
forces combine to draw the ring towards 
the ecliptic, by giving it a motion round 
the line of nodes ; its inclination, there- 
fore, to the ecliptic, would be diminisbei 
by the mean action of the Suo« the nod 
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all the time continuing stationary ; and 
this would be the case but for the motion 
of the ringj which we now suppose to 
.turn round in the same time as the Earth. 
Bj this motion>, the ring is enabled to pre- 
serve a constant inclination to the ecliptic, 
and to change the effect of the action of 
the Sun into a retrograde motioQ of the 
nodes. It gives to the nodes a variation, 
which otherwise would be in the inclina- 
tion, and it gives to the inclination a per- 
manency, which otherwise would rest 
with the nodes. To conceive the reason 
of this singular effect, let us suppose the 
situation of the ring varied an infinitely 
small quantity, in such a manner that the 
planes of its two positions intersect each 
other, in a line perpendicular to the line 
of nodes. 

At the end of any instant whatever, we 
may decompose the motion of each of its 
points into two, one of which should sub- 
sist alone in the following instant, the 
other perpendicular to the plane of the 
ring, and which should be destroyed. It 
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is evident tbat the resulting force of tbeK 
second motions, relative to all the points 
of the upper part of the ring, will be per- 
pendicular to its plane, and placed on the 
diameter which we just now considered, 
and this is equally true for the lower part 
of the ring. That this resulting force 
may be destroyed by tlie action of the so- 
lar orbit, and that the ring, by virtue of 
these forces, may remain in equilibrio on 
its centre, it is requisite that these forces 
should be contrary to each other, and theit 
moments, relatively to this point, equal. 
The first of these conditions requires that 
the change of position, supposed to be 
given to the ring, be retrograde ; the se- 
cond condition determines the quantity of 
this change, and consequently the velocity 
of the retrograde motion of the nodes. 
Aud it is easily demonstrated, that this ve- 
locity is proportional to the mass of the 
Sun, divided by the cube of the distance 
from the Earth, and multiplied by the 
cosine of 
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Since the planes of the ring, in its ivro 
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consecutive positionsj intersect each other 

a diameter perpendicular to the line 

' its nodes, it follows that the inclination 

}0t these two planes to the ectipticj is con- 

Vtantj and the inclination of the ring does 

[ act vary, by the mean action of the Sun. 
That which has heen explained rela- 
Urely to a ring, may be demonstrated by 
malysis, to hold true in the case of a 
spheroid, differing but little from a sphere. 
The mean action of the Sun produces in 
the equinoxes a motion proportional to its 
mass, divided by the cube of its distance, 
and multiplied by the cosine of the incli- 
nation to the ecliptic. This motion is re- 
trograde when the spheroid is flattened at 
the poles; its velocity depends on the 
compression of the spheroid, but the in- 
clination of the equator to the ecliptic, 

ulways remains the same. 

■ The action of the Moon produces like- 
wise a similar retrogradation of the nodes 
of the terrestrial equator, in the plane of 
its orbit ; but the position of this plane 
and its ioclloation to the equator ioces- 
Kb 
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santly Yaryiog^ by the action of the Sua 
and the retrograde motion of the nodes 
produced by the action of the Moon^ being 
proportional to the cosine of thi« incline* 
tioo> this motion is variable. 

Besides^ in supposing it uniform^ it 
-would^ according to the position of the lu* 
nar orbits cause a variation both in the retro- 
grade motion of the equinoxes^ and in the 
inclination of the equator to the ecliptic. 
A calculatioUj by no means difficulty is suf- 
ficient to show> that the action of the 
Moon^ combined with the motion of the 
plane of its orbits produces 1. A mean mo- 
tion in the equinoxes^ equal to that which 
it would produce if it moved in the plane 
of the ecliptic. 3. An inequality sub- 
tractive^ from this retrograde motion^ and 
proportional to the sine of the longitude 
of the ascending node of the lunar orbit. 
3. A diminution in the obliquity of the 
ecliptic^ proportional to the cosine of this 
same angle. These two iDequalities are 
represented at once by the motion of the 
extremity of the terrestrial axis (pro- 




tlenged to the beavens ) round a small ^ 
pse, conformably to the lavrs explained 

• in Chap. XI. of Book I. 

The greater axis oftbis ellipse is to the 

, lesser, as the cosine of the obliquity of the 
ecliptic is to the cosine of double this obli- 

' quity. We may comprehend from what 
has been said, the cause of the precession 
of the equinoxes.and of the nutation of the 
Earth's axis, but a rigorous calculation, 
and a comparison of its results with ob- 
Eervation, is the true test of the truth of 
a tbeory. That of universal gravitation 
is indebted to d'Alembert, fur the advan- 
tage of having been thus verified in the 
case of the two preceding phenomena. 
This great mathematician first determined 
by a beautiful analysis the motions of the 
axis of the Earth, by supposing the 
strata of the terrestrial spheroid to be of 
any density or figure whatever, and he not 
only found his results exactly conformable 
to observation, but obtained an accurate 
determination of the dimensions of the 
small ellipse described by the pole of the 
K 6 



Eartbj as to ^hich the obieryfttions of 
Bradley had left some little doubt. 

The influence of a heavenlj body^ either 
tipoii the motion of the terrestrial axis of 
the Earthy or upon the ocean^ is alwajw 
proportional to the mass of that body; 
divided by the cube of the distance of that 
body firom the Earth. The nutatfon of 
the Earth's axis being due to the action of 
the Moon alone^ while the precession of 
the equinoxes arises from the combined 
action of the Sun and Moon^ it follows 
that the observed values of these two phi^ 
Doroena^ should give the ratio of their 
respective actions. If we suppose, with 
Bradley^ the annual precession of the 
equinoxes to be *154"4, and the whole ex- 
tent of the nutation f 55"6^ the action of 
the Moon is found to be double that of 
the Sun. But a very small difference in 
the extent of the nutation^ produces a very 
considerable one in the ratio of the actions 
of these two bodies, to make it equal three 
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to one, as indicated by the observations of 
the tidesj it is suSicient to suppose tbe 
oxtent of the nutation •GS.S. Dr. Maske- 
Ijne, by re-examination of the observations 
of Bradley, finds this quantity f58"6, 
■Which differs but Jt"6 from the result 
obtained by (lie phenomena of the flux 
and reflux of the ocean. So small a quan- 
tity being nearly insensible in the observa- 
tions of the flxed stars, the ratio of the 
solar and lunar action is better determined 
■"by that of the tides; it seems to nie, there- 
fore,thatwe should flx the equation of the 
nutation at§3i"l, that of the precession 
at bB":^, and tV.e lunar equation of the 
lablcs of the Sun, 1i27"j. The phenomena 
of the precession and of the nutation 
throws a new light on the constitution of 
the terrestrial spheroid. They gave a 
limit to the compression of tbe earth sup- 
posed elliptic, hence it appears that this 
compression does not exceed tst, which 
accords with tbe experiments that have 
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been made on pendulums. We have gem 
in Chap. VII. that there exists in th^ ex- 
pressien of the radius vector of the terres- 
trial spheriod^ terms, which^ but little 
sensible in themselves^ and on the length 
of the pendulum^ cause the degrees of the 
meridian to deviate considerably from the 
elliptic figure. These terms disappear 
entirely in the values of the precession and 
nutation^ and for this reason^ these pheno- 
mena agree vi^ith the experiments on pen« 
dulums. The existence of these terms, 
therefore reconciles the observations of the 
lunar parallax^ those of the pendulums 
and degrees of the meridian^ and the phe- 
nomena of precession and nutation. 

Whatever figure and density we sup- 
pose in the strata of the Earthy vi^hether 
or not it be a solid of revolution^ provided 
it differs little from a sphere^ V¥e may 
always assign an elliptic solid of revo- 
lution^ with which the precession and hu« 
tationwill be the same. Thus in the hy- 
pothesis of Bouguer, of which we have 
spoken Chap. YU.^ and according to 
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"wblch the increase of the degrees . varies 
as the fourth power of the sine of the lati- 
tude^ these phenomena are exactljthe 
same as if the Earth were an ellipsoid 
whose ell ipticity was -pf^, but we have 
seen that observations do not permit us to 
suppose a greater ellipticity than ^-^j so 
that these observations^ and the experi- 
ments on pendulums^ combine to disprove 
the hypothesis of Bouguer. 

We have hitherto supposed the Earth 
entirely solids but^ this planet being co- 
vered in great part.by the waters of the 
ocean^ ought not their action to change 
the phenomena of the precession apd nu- 
tation ? This question it is of importance 
to consider. 

The ocean in consequence of its fluidity 
is obedient to the action of the Sun and of 
the Moon. It seems at first sight that 
their re-action should not affect the axis 
of the Earth. D'Alembert and every ma- 
thematician since^ who has investigated 
these motions^ have entirely neglected it^ 
they have even commenced from that 
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point to reconcile the observed quantitjr 
of the precession and nutation^ with the 
measure of the terrestrial degrees. Ne- 
vertheless a more profound examination 
of this question has shewn us, that the 
fluidity of the sea is not a sufficient rea- 
son to neglect their effect in the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes ; for if on one haod^ 
they obey the action of the Sun and MooDj 
on the other, the force of gravity tends to 
bring them back without ceasing, to a state 
of equilibrium, and permits them to make 
but small oscillations ; it is therefore pos- 
sible, that by their attraction and pressiori 
on the spheroid which they cover, they 
may communicate at least in part, the 
same motion to the axis of the Earth; 
which they would if they could possibly 
become solid. Besides we may by simple 
reasoning, be convinced that their actioflf 
is of the same order as the action of the 
Sun and Moon, on the solid part of the 
Earth. 

Let us imagine this planet homogeneous 
and of the same density as the ocean, and 
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I moreOTer that the waters take at ever^ 
instant the figure that is requisite for the 
equilibrium of the forces that animate 
f them. If in these hypotheses the Earth 
[ should suddenly become entirely fluid, 
I it would preserve the same figure and 
all its parts would remain in equili- 
brio, and the axis of the Earth would have 
DO tendency to move, and it is plain that 
the same should be the case, if a part of 
this mass should form, by becoming solid 
the spheroid which the ocean covers. The 
preceding hypotheses serve as a founda- 
tion to the theories of Newton, relative 
L to the figuies of the Earth, and of the 
Ptides. 

It is remarkable, that among the in- 
finite number of those which may be 
chosen on this subject, this great geome- 
trician has selected two which give nei-' 
ther (he precession nor the nutation ; the 
re-action of the waters destroying the 
effect of the action of the Sun and Moon, 
upon the terrestrial nucleus, whatever 
may be its figure. It is true that these 
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two hypotheses^ particularly the last, are 
not conformable to nature^but we may see, 
i priori, that the effect of the re-action 
of the waters, although different from that 
which takes place in the hypothesis 
of Newton, is nefertheless of the same 
order. 

The investigations which I ha^e made 
on the oscillations of the ocean, have etia^ 
bled me to determine this effect of the 
re-action of the waters in the true bypo^ 
thesis of nature, and have led to this re^ 
markable theorem. 

Whatever may be the law of the depth 
of the ocean, and whatever the figure of 
the spheroid which it covers, the phenO' 
mena of the precession and nutation wiB 
be the same as if the ocean formed a solid 
mass with this spheroid. 

If the Sun and Moon^ acted only on the 
Earth, the mean inclination of the equa^* 
tor to the ecliptic would be constant, but 
we have seen that the action of the planets 
continually changes the position of the 
terrestrial orbit : and produces a diminu- 
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tibn of its obliquity to the equator, which 
is fully confirmed by observations an- 
cient and modern, the same cause gives to 
the equinoxes a direct annual motion of 
0"5707; thus the annual precession pro- 
duced by the action of the Sun and Moon 
is diminished by this quantity in conse- 
quence of the action of the planets ; with- 
out this action it would be • I5b''20. 
These effects of the action of the planets 
are independent of the compression of the 
terrestrial spheroid, but the action of the 
Sun and Moon, upon the spheroid, mo- 
difies these effects and changes their laws. 
If we refer to a fixed plane the position 
of the orbit of the Eartb, and the motion 
of its axis of rotation, it will appear, 
that the action of the Sun inconsequence 
of the variations of the ecliptic, will pro- 
duce in this axis an oscillatory motion 
similar to the nutation, but with this differ- 
ence, that the period of these variations 
being incomparably longer than that of 
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the variations of the plane of the lunar 
orbit> the extent of the correspondiiig 
oscillation in the axis of the Earth is much 
greater than in the nutation. The action 
of the Moon produces in this same axis a 
similar oscillation^ because the mean ineli* 
nation of its orbitj to that of the Earth is 
constant. The displacement of the eclip- 
tic, by being combined with the actiba of 
the Sun and Moon upon the Earth, pro« 
duces upon its obliquity to the equatbl^j a 
Tery different variation from that which 
would arise from this change of -positien 
only : the entire extent of this rariatioi 
would be by this alteration of the eeliptici 
i|bout *12 degrees^ and the action of the 
Sun and Moon^ reduces it to about f S 
degrees. 

The variation in the motion of the equi- 
noxes^ produced by these same cauttes, 
changes the duration of the tropical year in 
different centuries. Theduration diminishes 
as this motion augments^ which is the cnm 

♦ 10* 48'. + T 42'. 




atpresent.andtlie actual length of the jeaf 
is shorter by about *12", than id the time 
of Hipparchua. But this variation ia 
the length of the year bas its limits, 
which are restricted by the action of the 
Sun and Moon, upon the terrestrial sphe- 
roid. The extent of these limits would 
be about + 500", by the alteration ia 
the position of the ecliptic, but it ia 
reduced to J ISO" by this action. 

Lastly, the day itself, such as we have 
defined it in the First Book, ia suhjcct by 
thedisplacement of the ecliptic, combined, 
with the action of the Sun and Moon, to 
very small variations which are indicated 
by the theory, but are quite insensible 
to observation. According to this theory 
the rotation of the Earth is uniform, and 
the mean length of the day may be sup' 
posed constant, an important result for 
astronomy, as it is the measure of tisie, 
and of the revolutions of the heavenly bo- 
dies. If it should undergo any change. 
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it would be recognized by tbe alieration 
in the number of these revolutions, which 
would be increHsed or diminished accord- 
ing to their length, but tbe action of the 
heavenly bodies does not cause any sensi- 
ble alteration. 

Nevertheless, it might be imagined, 
that the trade winds which blow con- 
stantly from east to west between the 
tropics, would diminish the velocity of 
the rotation of tbe Earth, by their action 
on the continents and mountains. It is 
impossible to submit this action to ana- 
lysis, fortunately it maybe demonstrated 
that this action on the rotation of the 
Earth is nothing, by means of the prin- 
cipleof tbe conservation of areas, 'which 
we have explained in the Third Book. 
According to this principle, the sum of 
all the particles of the Earth, the ocean 
and the atmosphere, multiplied respec- 
tively by the areas which theii 
vectores describe round the centre 
vity of the Earth, projected on th 
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' tbe eqiiatorj is constant in a given 

me. 

The beat of the Sun can produce no 
■ffcctj because it dilates bodies equally 
* in every direction, and it is evident tbat if 
tbe rotation of tbe Eartb should diminisb, 
tbis sum would be less. Tberefore the 
trade winds which are produced by the 
heat of the Sun, cannot alter the rotation of 
the Earth. To produce any sensible alter- 
ation in its period, some great change must 
take place in the parts of the terrestrial 
spberoid : thus a great mass taken from the 
poles to tbe equator, would make this ro- 
tation longer, it would become shorter if 
the denser materials were to approach the 
centre oraxisoftlie Earth ; but we see no 
cause tbat can displace such great masses 
to such great distances^ as to produce any 
variation in tbe length of the day, which 
may be regarded as one of the most con- 
stant elements in the system of the world. 
It is the same with the points where the 
axis of rotation meets the surface. If the 
Earth turned round successively different 
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diameter s> making with each other consi- 
derable angles, the equator and the poles 
would change places on the Earth ; and 
the ocean, flowing continually towards the 
new equator, would alternately overwhelm 
and then abandon the highest mountains ; 
but all the investigations which I have 
made upon this change of position in the 
poles, convince me that it is insensible. 
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CHAP. XIV. 



On the Libralionofihe Moon, 
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▼Ve have now only to explain the cause 
of the libration of the Moon, and of the 
nodes of its equator. 

The Moon, in virtue of its motion of 
rotation.is a little flattened at its poles; but 
the attraction of the Earth, must have 
lengthened a little that axis which is turn- 
ed towards it. If the Moon were homo- 
geneous and fluid, it would (to be in equi- 
librio) assume the form of an ellipsoid, 
of which the les.4er axis passed through 
the poles of rotation ; the greater axis 
would be directed to the Earth, and in the 
plane of the lunar equator, and the mean 
axis would be situated in the same plane 
perpendicular to the other two. The 
excess of the greatest above the least 
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axis would be quadruple the excess of 
the mean above the leasts and oearljr 
equal , - .4 - . , , the least axis being taken as 
unity. 

We may easily conceive that if the 
greater axis of the Moon deviates a little 
from the direction of the radius vector, 
which joins its centre with that of the 
Earth, the terrestrial attraction will tend 
to bring it down to this radius, in the same 
manner as gravity brings a pendulum 
towards the vertical. If the primitive 
motion of rotation of this satellite, had 
been sufficiently rapid to have overcome 
this tendency, the period of its rotation 
would not have been perfectly equal to 
that of its revolution, and the difTerence 
would have discovered to us successively 
every point in its surface. But at their 
origin the angular motions of rotation 
and revolution having difiered but lit- 
tle ; the force by which the greater 
axis of the Moon tended to deviate from 
the radius vector, was not sufficieut to 
overcome the tendeacy of this same axi^ 
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towards the radius, due to the terreatrial 
gravity, which by this means has rendered 
their motions rigorously equal and in 
the same manner as a pendulum, drawn 
aside from the vertical by a very small 
force, continually returns, making small 
vibrations on each sid« of it, so the greater 
axis of the lunar spheroid ought to oscil- 
late on each side of the mean radius rector 
of its orbit. Hence would arise a motion 
of libratiou, of which the extent would 
depend on the primitive difference be. 
tween the angular motions of rotalion and 
revolution of the Moon. This difference 
must have been very small, since it has 
not been perceived by observation. 

TJius we see that the theory of gravita- 
tion explains in a sufficiently satisfactory 
manner, the rigorous equality of these two 
mean motions of rotation and revolution in 
the Moon. It would be against all pro- 
bability to suppose, that these two motions 
had been at their origin perfectly equal, 
but for the explanation of this pheno- 
menon, it is enough that their primitive 
L 2 
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diflference vraa but small, and tbea 
the attraction of the Earth would esta- 
blish the equality which at present sub- 
■isfs. 

The mean motion of the Moon beiog 
subject to great secular inequalities, which 
amountto several circumferences, it is evi- 
dent that if its mean motion of rotation 
Tvere perfectly uniform, this satellite 
would, by virtue of these inequalities, pre- 
sent succeasivelj to the Earth every point 
on its surface, and its apparent disk would 
change by imperceptible degrees, in pro- 
portion as these inequalities were deve- 
loped ; the same observers would sec it 
always pretty nearly the same, and there 
would be no considerable difference but to 
observers separated by an interral of seve- 
ral ages. But the cause which has thus 
e»tablished an equality between the mean 
motions of revolution and rotation, should 
take away all hope from the inhabitants of 
the EartfafOf seeing the oppositesideof the 
lunar hemisphere. The terrestrial attrac- 
tion,by continually drawing towards us the 
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g;reater axis of the Moon, causes its motion 
of rotation to participate in the secular 
inequalities of its motion of revolution, 
and the same hemisphere to be constantly 
directed towards the Earth. 

The same theory ought to be extended 
to all the satellites, in which an equality 
in their motion of rotation and of revolu- 
tion round their planet has been observed. 

The singular phenomenon of the coin- 
cidence of the nodes of the equator of the 
Moon, with those of its orbit, is another 
consequence of the terrertrial attraction. 
This was first demonstrated by Lagrans;e, 
who by a beautiful analysis was conducted 
to a complete explanation of all the ob- 
served phenomena of the lunar spheroid. 
The planes of the equator and of the orbit 
of theMooa,andthe plane passing tbrou^ 
its centre parallel to the ecliptic, have 
always very nearly the same intersection ; 
the secular motions of the ecliptic, neither 
alter the coincidence of the nodes of these 
three planes, nor their mean iDcIioattoo, 
L 3 



which the attraction of the Earth 
■taotlj maiatains the same. 

We may observe here, that the prece^^ 
ing phenomena canuot subsist with the 
hypothesis in which the Mood, origiaaJI; 
fluid and formed of strata of different den- 
■ities, should have taken the figure suited 
to their equilibrium. They indicate be- 
tween the axes of the Moon, a greater 
inequality than would take place in 
this hypothesis. The great inequalities 
which we observe at the surface of the_ 
Moon, have without doubt a sensible 
fluence on these phenomena. 

Whenever nature subjects the mean ini>- 
tions of the celestial bodies to determinate 
conditions, they are always accompanied 
by oscillations, whose extent is arbitrary. 
Thus the equality of the mean motions of 
revolution and rotation produce a real li> 
bration in this satellite. In like manner 
the coincidence of the mean nodes of the 
equator and lunar orbit, is accompanied 
by a libratioqof the nodes of this equatj 
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round those of the orbit, a libration ait 
small as hitherto to have escaped obser- 
vation. We have seen that the real libra- 
tion of the greater luoat axis is insensible, 
and we have observed, (Chap. VI.) that 
the libration of the three satellites of Ju- 
piter is also inseDsible. It is remarkable, 
that these librations, whose extent ia arbi- 
trary and might have been considerable, 
should nevertheless be so very small ; we 
must attribute this to the same causes as 
originally established the conditions on 
which they depend. 

But relatively to the arbitrary quanti- 
ties, which relate to the initial motion of 
rotation of the celestial bodies, it is natural 
to think that without foreign attractions, 
all their parts, in consequence of the fric- 
tion and resistance which is opposed to 
their ref:iprocal motion, would in process 
of time, acquire a permanent state of equi- 
librium, whicb caanot exist but with an 
uniform motion of rotation, round an inva- 
riable axis; so that observation should no 
longer indicate id this motion any other 
1 4 



inequalitiei than those derived from theie 
attractions. Tlie most exact obsenrar 
tions sliew that this is the case with the 
£artli^ the same result extends to the^ 
Moon^ and prohabl j to the other celestial 
bodies. 
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CHAP- XV. 

MtJUeiioMS on tke Lam of Umvenal Gravitation. 

Ik eonsideriDg the whole of the pheao- 
mena of the solar system, we may arrange 
them in the three following classes : 

The first embraces the motions of the 
centre of gravity about the foci of the 
principal forces wfcich animate them. 

The second includes all that relates to 
the figure and oscillations of the fluids 
that surround them. 

And the third comprehends the motions 
of these bodies round their centres of gra* 
Tity. It is in this order that we have ex- 
plained the . different phenomena^ and we 
hare seen that they are necessary conse- 
quences of the principle of gravitation. 
This principle has made us acquainted 
with a great number of inequalities, which 
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it would have been impossible to hare 
unravelled by observation alone ; it has 
fumisbed us tbe means of subjecting tbe 
heavenly motions to sure and precise rales* 
The astronomical tables^ founded only on 
the theory of gravitation^ borrow now 
from observation^ only such arbi^rai^r 
quantities as cannot otherwise be known, 
and we. can only 'hope to indd'tp their 
perfection by giving gri^ater pr^^ieion, 
both to our observatioQs apui our theiorjv ^ 
The motion of the? Gajrth,' which had 
obtained the assent of astronomet^s^ from 
the simplicity with which it eiiplaiaed the 
celestial phenomena^ has received froth the 
principle of gifavitation a new confirmi-^ 
tion^ which has carried it to the behest 
degree of evidence of which physical 
science is su^ic^ptible. We may inorea^ 
the probability of a theory, either by. dir 
roinishing the number of hypotheses on 
which it restsi or by augmenting the num-» 
ber of phenomena which it ex plains. The 
principle of gravity has procured these 
two advantages to the theory of the mo- 
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tion of Karth. As it is a necessary con-i 
sequence of it, it adds no new supposition 
to this theory ; but to explain the appa*. 
rent motion of the stars, Copernicus* 
admitted three distinct motions, one round , 
the Sun, another round itself, and a third 
motion of its poles round those of the 
ecliptic. The principle of gravitation 
makes them all depend on one motion 
impressed on the Earth, in a direction not 
passing through the centre of gravity, la 
consequence of this motion, it revolves 
round the Siun, and on its own axis, it at 
the same time takes a flattened form, com- 
pressed at the poles, and the action of the 
Sun and Moon upon this figure, produces 
a slow motion on its polios, round the polee 
of the ecliptic. The discovery of this 
principle has then reduced to the least 
possible number, the suppositions on which 
Copernicus founded his theory. It has 
besides the advantage of conoecttog this 
theory with all the celestial phenomena. 
Without it, the ellipticity of the planetary 
orbits, the laws which the planets and 
I 6 
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comctB follow in their reTolution rott 
tbeSoD, their tecuUr and periodic ioequa- 
liticB, the Qumherlesi ioequalitiei of the 
Mood, and of the satellites of Jupiter, 
1^ preceision of the equinoxei, the Buta- 
tion of the terrestrial axisj the motioaa of 
the lunar axis, and lastly, the ebbing and 
flowtogof the seaj would only be insulated 
and unconnected phenomena. It i> really 
a circumstance deeerving our admiration, 
the manner in which all these phenomena, 
at first sight so unconnected, flow from 
one Jaw which connects them with the 
motion of the Earth; so that, this motion 
once admitted, we are conducted by a se- 
ries of geometrical reasoning to these phe- 
nomena. Each of them furnishes, there- 
fore, a proof of its existence, and if we 
consider that there does not exist a single 
phenomena which cannot be referred to 
the law of gravity, and that this law de- 
termines with the greatest exactness the 
positions and motions of the heavenly bo- 
dies through the whole of their course, 
there will be no reason to fear that it» ' 
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truth will be questioned, in confiequence of 
may phenomena hitherto uDobserved ; and 
finally, when we see that Uranus with its 
latellites lately discovered.obey and confirm 
the same law, it is impossible to refuse 
assent to these proofs, and not to allow 
that nothing in natural philosophy is more 
completely demonstrated than the motion 
of the Earth,andthe principle of universal 
gravitation, in proportion to the masses, 
and inversely as the squares of the dis- 
tances. 

Is this principle a primordial law of 
nature ? Or is it a general effect of an 
unknown cause ? Here wc are stopped 
by our ignorance of the nature of the inti- 
mate properties of matter, and deprived 
of every hope of answering this question 
in a satisfactory manner. Instead of 
forming hypotheses on this subject, let us 
content ourselves with examining more 
particularly the manner in which thi« 
principle has been employed by philoso- 
phers. 
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They bave admitted the fallowing fire 
•uppositions: 

1. That gr&vitation iakes .place between 
the most mioute particles of bodies. 

% That it is proportiooal to their 
masses. 

3* That it is inversely as the squares of 
the distances* ' : > 

4u That it is transmitted instantane- 
ously from one body to another. 

5. And that it equally acts on bodies in 
a state of repose^ and upon those \?faich/ 
moving in its direction^ seem in pari to 
v^ithdraw themselves from its activity. 

The first of these suppositions is^ as we 
have seen^ a necessary result of the equa- 
lity which exists between action and re- 
action ; every particle of the Earth at- 
tracting it, as . the particle itself is at- 
tracted. This supposition is moreover 
confirmed by the measures of the degrees 
of the meridian, and by experiments on 
pendulums ; for amidst all the irregulari- 
ties of the measured degrees, we may per- 
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c^ye thcT traioes of regulair figure^ whicfa 
is conforinftble to the theory. /. The great 
iBfljaeoce the compression of Jupiter^ 
has u|>oB.the^node8 aod perijoves of the 
orbits of its satellites^ proves to us that 
the attraction of this planet is composed 
of the attractions of all its particles. 

The proportionality of the attractive 
force to the masses^ is demonstrated on 
the Earth by experiments on pendulums^ 
the oscillations of i^vhich arc of the same 
length of vrhatever substance they are 
composed. It is proved in the celestial 
regions^ by the constant relation which 
exists between the squares of the periodic 
times of bodies^ revolving about a com-^ 
mon focus^ to the cubes of the greater 
axis of their orbits. 

We have seen in the First Chapter with 
what precision the almost absolute state 
of repose of the perihelia of the planetary 
orbits^ indicate that the force of gravity, 
varies according to the inverse square of 
the distance^ and now that we know the 
cause of the motions of these periheliaj^ 



nn may regard tbis law u rigoroiNiy 
exact. It is tbe game with all emanationB 
which procetd from a centre, such as 
liglil; it seems as if all forces whose action 
is perceived at sensible distances follow 
this law. It has lately been observed^ that 
the attractions and repulsions of electricity 
Olid tnagnetism decrease in proportion to 
the squares of the distances. A remark- 
able property of this law is, that if the 
dimenatonsof all tbe bodies of the universe, 
their mutual distances and velocities, were 
to be augmented or diminished propor- 
tionally, they would describe curves en- 
tirely similar to those described at present, 
and their appearances would be entirely 
the same. Far tbe forces which animate 
them, being the result of attractions, pro- 
portional to the masses divided by the 
squares of tbe distances, they would aug^- 
meut and dimiuish proportionally as the 
dimeosionsof this imaginary universe. It 
may be remarked at the same time that 
this property can only belong to the lawi 
ofnature. Thus the appearances of the 




motions of the universe^ are indepeodent 
of its absolute dimensions, as they are 
likewise of the absolute motion it may 
have in space, and we can only obserTe 
and recognize relative phenomena. 

It 18 this law which gives to spheres 
the property of attractiaa; each other 
mutually, as if their whole masses, were 
united at their respective centres. It ter- 
minates also the orbits and the figures 
of the celestial bodies, by lines aad sur- 
faces of the second order, at least if we 
neglect their perturbations and suppose 
them fluid. 

We have no method of measuring the 
length of time in which gravity is propa- 
gated, because the action of the Sun 
having once attained the planets, it conti- 
nues to act on them as if the attractive 
force was communicated instantaneously 
to the extremities of the system ; we can- 
not therefore ascertain in how long a time 
it is transmitted to the Earth, no more 
than we could measure the velocity of 
I light, were it not for the aberration and 
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eclipses of Jupiter's satellites. But it i« 
not the same with the small difference that 
may exist in the action of gravity upon 
bodies^ according to the direction amd 
quantity of their velocity. Analysis - hat' 
shewn, mcj that there should ^result an 
acceleration in the mean motions of ihef 
planets round the Sun^ and in the meMf 
motions of the satellites about tteir 
placets. I . Im 

•- I had imagined this method of ezplsiiiH 
ing the secular equation of the Mioon; 
when I believed with other geoinetricinls' 
that it was inexplicable on the printipli^ 
of universal gravitation. I found that if 
it arose from this cause^ we must suppose 
in the Moon; in order to release it entirefy 
from its gravity towards the Earthi a Vein.' 
city in the centre of this platiet^ at- lesut 
fdx million times greater than that of ligiit;' 
the true cause of this equation bein^ now 
known^ we are certain that the activity of 
gravity is much greater than this. ^ This' 
ibrce therefore acts with a velocity 'which' 
vre may consider as infinite^ and we i raaj 
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conclude tbat the action of tlie Snn is trans- 
mitted in an indivisible instant to the 
extremities of the planetary system. 

Do any other forces act on the heavenly 
bodies, besides their mutual attractions ? 

We are unacquainted with any, and we 
may affirm that their effect is totally insen- 
sible. We may be likewise equally cer- 
tain that these bodies experience no sensible 
resistance from the fluids through which 
they pass, as light, the tails of comets, or 
the zodiacal light. 

The attractive force disappears between 
bodies of inconsiderable magnitude, and 
reappears in their elemeats under a variety 
of different forms. The solidity of bodies, 
their crystallieation,tbe refraction of light, 
the elevation and depression of fluids in 
capillary tubes, and generally all chemical 
combinations are the results of attractive 
forces, the knowledge of which forms the 
principal object of natural philosophy. 
Are these forces the same as that of tha 
gravity observed in the celestial regions, 
and modified on the Earth by the figures 



of the integrant particles ? To admit 
this hypothesis wc must suppose much 
more space empty than full in all bodies, 
sothatthc density of their particles must 
be incomparably greater than the mean 
density of their whole volume. A sphe- 
rical particle of one hundred thousandth 
of a foot in diameter, should have a den- 
sity at least ten thousand millions of times 
greater than the mean density of the Earth, 
to exert at its surface an attraction equal 
to the terrcstial gravity. But the attrac 
tive forces of bodies greatly surpass Ibis 
^avity, since they inflect light, whose 
direction is not sensibly changed hy th* 
attraction of the Earth ; the densilj «f 
these particles therefore should be to tbsl 
of bodies in a ratio, which the ima^natiw 
would fear to admit, if their affinities de- 
pended on the law of universal gravitatimk 
The ratio of the intervals, which separate 
the particles of bodies, to their respectiTS 
dimensions, would be of the same ordw^ 
as relatively to stars which form a nebul^^ 
which in this point of view may be 4 
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dered as a great luminous body. There 
is no reason, however, which absolutely 
forbids us to consider all bodies in this 
manner, Maoj pfaeaoniena are favourable 
to the supposition, particularly the ex- 
treme facility with which light penetrates 
diaphonous hodtCH in ail directions. The 
affinities would then depend on the form 
of the integrant particles, and we might 
then by the variety of these forms, explain 
all the variety of attractive forces, and re- 
duce to one general law all the phenomena 
of astronomy and natural philosophy. 

But the impossibility of ascertaining 
these figures, renders this investigation 
useless to the advancement of science. 
Some geometricians, to account for these 
affinities, have added to the laws of 
attraction, inversely as the squares of the 
distance, new terms which are insensible 
at small distances, but these terms would 
be the expressions of as many different 
forces, and besides being complicated with 
the figures of the particles, they would 
only complicate the explanation of the 
phenomena. 
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Amidst these uncertainties the widest 
plan seems to be^ to endeavour to deter* 
mine by numberless experiments the laws 
of affinities^ and to effect thisj the most 
simple method appears to be, by compare 
il^^ these forces with the repulsive force 
of heat> which may itself be compared 
with that of gravity. Some experiments 
already made with this view^ afford us 
reason to hope that one day these laws 
will be perfectly known> and that thent by 
the application of analysis^ the philosophy 
of terrestrial bodies may be brought to tht 
same degree of perfection^ which the dis- 
covery of universal gravitation has pro* 
cured to astronomy. 
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Of the History of Astronomif. 

The order in which I have treated the 
principal results of the system of the 
worlds is not that which the human intel- 
lect has followed in the investigation. 
Its progress has been embarrassed and un- 
certain. Frequently mankind have not 
arrived at the true ciEiuse of these pheno- 
mena^ till all the hypotheses which imagi- 
nation could suggest have been exhausted ; 
and the truths that have been discovered^ 
have almost always been combined with 
errors^ which time and observation only 
have separated. I shall comprise in a 
small compass^ an outline of these attempts 



and their success. We shall tee that 
astronomy remained during a great many 
ages in its infancy^ that it increased and 
flourished in the school of Alexandria^ 
became then stationary till the time of the 
ArabSj ^ho improved it by their obsenra- 
tions^ and lastly that it is within the three 
last centuries^ it has rapidly risen to that 
state of perfectiouj in which we behold it 
at the present day. 
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0tf Af^. I. 

Of Hie Mrtmm^fftU MusknUi tHl tik Foim^ 
dation of the Akxandrine School. 

Thb view of the firmam^it must at all 
tiftiM \s»fe fkWtA the attentron of maii<- 
kindj aw^ moM particulairly in those 
ha^ypy oIitiMtes> where the serraitjr of the 
air kiTilVd tfaeitf to observe the stars. 
Agricultwe requiMd that the seasons 
iboUlSthie distinguished mid their returtis 
knotm. It could not be long, before it 
WttB discovwed that the rising and set- 
ting of the- staf^ when they plunge 
^hetnseli^ in the Sun's rays> or when they 
Again" disMgage themsdvesfrom his lights 
n^ight aift^vmf thiip purpose. Hence we 
find that aimong'^ most nations^ this/speciea 
of obs^Vatioeitf ma^f be traced back to^ such 
Mri J tifliesi till their origin is lost But 
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some rnde remarks on the rising and set' 
ting of the stars, could not constitute s 
science. Astronomy did not cominence till 
observations being registered and com- 
pared, and tbe celestial motions examined 
with greater care, some attempt was 
made to explain their motions and their 
laws. 

Tbe motion of the Sun in an orbit in- 
clined to the equator ,* the motion of the 
Moon, its phases and eclipses, the knoW' 
ledge of the planets and their revolutions, 
and the sphericity of the Earth, weM 
probably the objects of this ancient astro- 
nomy, but the few monuments that remain 
of it arc insu£Scient to ascertain either its 
epoch or its extent. We can only judge 
of its great antiquity, by the aatronomical 
periods which it has transmitted to us, by 
some just notions which the Egyptians 
and Chaldeans seem to have had of the 
system of the world, and by the exact re- 
lation of the ancient measures to the cir- 
cumference of the Earth. Such baa beea 
the vicissitude of human afiairs, that tbd 



arts by wbtch alone the events of past 
ages can be transmitted in a durable man. 
ter, being of modern invention, the remem- 
brance of the first inventors in the arts and 
iciences, has been entirely effaced. Great 
ifttions, whose names are hardly known io 
history, have disappeared from the soil 
which they inhabited ; their annatsj their 
language, and even their cities have been 
obliterated, and no remnant left of their 
science or their industry, but a confused 
tradition, and some scattered ruins, of 
doubtful and uncertain origin. 

It appears that the practical astronomy 
of these early aget, was confined to the 
observations of eclipses, the rising and 
setting of the principal stars, with their 
occuttatioas by the Moon and planets. 
The path of the Sun was followed by 
means of the stars which were eclipsed 
by the twilights, and perhaps by the vari- 
ations in the meridian shadow of the 
gnomon. The motion of the planets was 
determined by the stars which Ihey came 
nearest to, in their course. To distinguish 




tliese bodies, and rer-ognize tbeir Tariou* 
motions, tlie heaven waa divided into con- 
etellatioDS. Andtbatzone from which the 
Sun, Moon and placets were never seea to 
deviale,wascaUed the zodiac. It was divided' 
into the twelve following conatellattotia. 
Aric8,Tauru8, Gemini, Cancer, Leo.Yirgo, 
Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricoraus 
and Pisces. These were called signs, be- 
cause they served to d istioguish the seasoos. 
Thus the entrance of the Sua into Aries, in 
the time of Hipparchus, marked the com- 
mencement of the spring, after wfaich it 
described the other signs Taurus^ Getnioi, 
&c. but the retrograde motion of the equi- 
noxes, changed the coincidence of the 
seasons; nevertheless, observers accustomed 
to mark the comineucemcnt of the spring 
by the entrance of the Sun into the sign 
of Aries, have continued to mark this ia 
the same manner, and have distinguished 
the signs of the zodiac from the coastelllfi 
tions, the 6rst being ideal.and serving, oalft 
to designate the course of the Sun- ia tfae* 
ecliptic. Now that we endeavour to refiet 




our ideas to the most simple expresstora, 
we be^in no looger to use tlie signs of the 
Eodiac, but mark t^e positions of the bea- 
venlj bodies on the ecliptic, accordtog to 
their distance from the equinoctial point. 
Some of the names given to the constel- 
lations of the zodiacj appear to relate to 
the motion of the Snn. Cancer, for ex- 
ample, seems to indicate the retrograda- 
tion of this body from the solstice, and 
the balance denotes the equality of day 
a»d night. And other names seem to rc- 
fef to the climate and agriculture of those 
nations to whom the zodiac owes its ori- 
gin. The most ancient observations tfast 
have been transmitted to us with su£Scient 
detail, are three eclipses of the Moon, ob> 
rerred at Biibylon in the years tl9 and 
720 before the Christian sera. Ptolemy* 
who cites them in his Almagist, employs 
them in his determination of the motion of 
the Moon. It is certaio, that neither he 
Dor Hipparchus could obtain any that 
were more ancient, for the exactness of 
the comparison is in proportiou to the 
h3 
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interval which separaten the extreme oh- 
servatioiis. This comideration should di- 
minish our regret for the loss of nineteen 
hundred years uf observations by the Chal- 
deans, and of which thej boasted in the 
time of Alexander, and which Aristotle 
obtained by means of Calystbenes. But 
they could only have discovered the pe- 
riod of 6585 days, by a long series of ob- 
servations. This period, called the («^w, 
has the advantage of bringing back the 
Moon to nearly the same period, with re- 
spect to its node, its perigee, and to the 
SuD. Thus, the eclipses observed in one 
period, afford an easy method of calcu- 
lating those which are to happen in the 
succeeding ones. The lunar>solar period 
of six hundred years, seems to have been 
known to the Chaldeans. These two pe- 
riods supposeaknowledge nearly approxi- 
mating to the true length of the year ; it 
is also highly probable, that they had r^ 
marked the difference between the sidemd 
and tropical year, and that they were w- 
quaioted with the use of the gDomoB ud 
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i\in-dia]. And finally, some of ttiem were 
led from considering the spectacle of na- 
turc, to suppose that comets, like planets, 
are subject to fixed periods, which are re- 
gulated by external laws. 

Astronomy is not less ancient in Egypt 
than in Chaldea. The Egyptians were 
acquainted, long before the christian atra, 
with the excess of the year, of one quarter 
of a day beyond 365 days : on this koow- 
ledge, they formed the sothic period of 
1460 years, which, according to them, 
brought back the same seasons, months, 
and festivals of their years, whose length 
was 365 days. The exact direction of tbc 
sides of their pyramids with the four car- 
dinal points, give us a. very advantageous 
idea of their accuracy of observation. It 
is probable, that tbey had also methods 
of calculating eclipses. But that which 
refiects moit honour to their astronomy, 
was the sagacious and important obser- 
vation of the motion of Mercury and Ve- 
nus about the Sun. The reputation of 
tb«ir priests attracted to them the greatest 
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pbilosoplierg of Greece ; and, according 
to »l| appearance, the scliool of Pytha- 
gf>iM is indebted to them for the sound 
notions they professed, relative to Ihesye* 
tem of the universe. 

Among these people, astronomy wai 
only cultivated in their temples, and by 
priests, who made no other use of their 
knowledge, than to consolidate the empire 
«f superstition, of which they were the 
ministers. They carefully disguised it 
pnder emblems, which presented to cre- 
dulous ignorance, heroes and gods, whoce 
actions were only allegories of celestial 
phenomena, and of the operations of na- 
ture; allegories which the power of imi- 
tation, one of the chief springs of the mo- 
ral world, has perpetuated to our own 
days, and been mingled with our religious 
ioatitutions. The better to eDslave tbe 
people, they profited by their natural 
desire of penetrating into futurity, wd 
created astrology. Man being induced, 
by the illusions of hit tenses, to consider 
himself as the centre of the uaiTerse, it 
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wa» easy to persuade bira, that the itars 
influenced the events of his life, and could 
prognosticate to him his future destiny. 
This error, dear to his self-IovCj and neces- 
sary to hia restless curiosity, seems to have 
been co-eval with astronomy. It has main- 
tained itself through a very long period, 
and it is only since the end of the last cea- 
lury, that our knowledge of our true re- 
latioDs with nature, has caused them to 
disappear. In Persia and in India, the 
commencement of astronomy is lost in the 
darkness which envelopes the origin of 
these people. In no country do they go 
back so far as in China, by an incontest- 
able series of historical monuments. 

The prediction of eclipses, and the re- 
gulation of the calendar, were always re- 
garded as important objects, for which a 
mathematical tribunal was established; but 
the scrupulous sttachmeDt of the Chinese 
for their ancient customs, which extended 
even to their astronomical rules, has con- 
tributed with them, to keep this science ia 
a perpetual state of infancy. 
M 5 
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The Indian tables indicate a muc 
refined astronomy, but every thing shews 
that it is Qot of an extremely remote anti- 
quity. And here, with regret, I differ 
in opinion from a learned and illustrious 
astronomer, who, after having honoured 
his career by labours useful both to sci- 
ence and humanity, perished a victim to 
the most sanguinary tyranny, opposing the 
calmness and dignity of virtue, to the re- 
vilings of an infatuated people, who wan- 
tonly prolonged the last agonies of his 
existence. 

The Indi«i|k4ables have two principal 
epochs, which go back, one to the ye&r 
3\<yi, the other to the year 1491 before 
the Christian sra. These epochs are 
connected with the mean motions of the 
Sua, Moon, and planets, in such a man- 
nec, that one ts evidently fictitious; the 
celebrated astronomer, above alluded to, 
endeavours, in his Indian astronomyj to 
prove, that the first of these epochs is 
founded on observation. Notwithstanding, 
all the arguments are brought forward 
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with tbat interest he so well knew how 
to bestow on subjects the most difficult, 
I am still of opinion, tbat this period was 
invented for the purpose of giving a com- 
mon origin to all the motions of the hea- 
venly bodies in the zodiac. In fact, com- 
puting, according to the Indian tables, 
from the year 1491, to 3103, we find a. 
general conjunction of the Sun and all the 
planets, as these tables suppose, but their 
conjunction differs too much from the 
result of our best tables, to have ever 
taken place, which shews that the epoch 
to which they refer, was not established 
on observation. Butj it must be owned, 
that some elements of the Indian astro- 
nomy, seem to indicate that they have 
been determined even before this first 
epoch. Thus the equation of the centre 
of the Sun, which they fix at 2°.4I73, 
could not have been of that magnitude; 
but at the year 4300 before the Christian 
sra. Rut, independently of the errors 
to which the Indian observations are lia- 
ble, it may be observed, that they only 
h6 



eomdderfd tha ioeqaaltiies of i\t Bun mi 
Moon, relatiTe to edipaea^ in wbiok Ham 
annual equation of the Moon if added to 
tho equation of the centre of the San, aad 
augments it about 'i^SS', which is very neaff* 
ly the difference between our detern^iiia* 
tioni, and those of the Indiana. Many 
elements, such as the equations of ike 
centre of Jupiter and Mars, are sa di& 
ferent in the Indian tables, from what 
they muftt haTC been at their first efH^b, 
that we can conclude nothing in favont 
of their antiquity, from the other ele« 
ments« 

The whole of these tables, particularly 
the impossibility of the conjunction, at 
the epoch they suppose, prove, on the 
contrary, that they have been constructed^ 
or at least rectified in modern times. Ne«» 
vertbeless, the ancient reputation of the 
Indians does not permit us to doubt, but 
that they have always cultivated astro^ 
nomy^ and the remarkable exactness of 
the mean ^notions which they have as* 
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Hg;necl to tti« Sun and Moon> Decnsariff 
required very ancient observations. 

The Greeks did not begin to cultivate 
aetroDomy^ till a long time after the Egyp- 
tians, of whom they were the disciples. 

It is extremely difficult to ascertain the 
exact state of their astronomical know- 
ledge, amidst the, variety of fable which 
fills the early part of their history. It 
appears, hov^ever, that they divided the 
heavens into coastellations, about thirteen 
or fourteen centuries before the Christian 
aera ; for it is to this epoch that the sphere 
of Kudoxus should be referred. Their 
numberless schools for philosophy, pro- 
duced not one single observer, before the 
foundation of the Alexandrine school. 
They treated astronomy as a science pure- 
ly speculative, often indulging in the most 
frivolous conjectures. 

It is singular, that at the sight of so 
many contending systems, which taught 
nothing, the liimplc reflection, that the 
only method of comprehending nature, is 
to interrogate her by experiment, never 
occurred to one of these philosophers, 
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though 80 many were endowed witb an 
admirable genius. But we must reflectj 
that the first observation only presenting 
insulated facts^ little suited to attract 
the imagination^ impatient to ascend to 
causes^ they must have succeeded each 
with extreme slowness. It required a 
long succession of ages to accumulate a 
sufficient number^ to discover^ among the 
various phenomena^ such relations which 
by extending themselves should unite 
with the interest of truth, that of such 
general speculations as the human under* 
standing delights to indulge in. 

Nevertheless^ in the philosophic dreams 
of Greece^ we trace some sound ideas, 
which their astronomers collected in their 
travels^ and afterwards improved. Thales, 
born at Miletus^ 640 years before our aera, 
went to Egypt for instruction : on hit re^ 
turn to Greece, he founded the Ionian 
school^ and there taught the sphericity of 
the Earth, the obliquity of the ecliptic, 
and the true causes of the eclipses of the 
Sun and Moon ; he even went so far as to 
predict them, employing no doubt the pe- 
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riods which had be<;n communicated to 
him by the priests of Egjpt. 

Thales had for his successors — Anaxi- 
mander, Anaxitnenes, and Anaxagoras; to 
the first is attributed the invention of the 
gnomon and geographical chartsj which 
the Egyptians appear to have been already 
acquainted with. 

Anaxagoras was persecuted by the Athe- 
nians fur having taught these truths of the 
Ionian school. They reproached hira with 
having destroyed the influence of the gods 
on nature, by endeavouring to reduce phe- 
nomena to immutable laws. Proscribed 
with his children, he only owed his life to 
the protection of Pericles, his disciple and 
his friendj who succeeded in procuring a 
mitigation of his sentence, from death to 
banishment. Thus, truth, to establish it- 
self on earth, has almost always bad to 
combat established prejudices, and has 
mure than once been fatal to those who 
have discovered it. From the Ionian 
school arose the chief of one more cele- 
brated. Pythagoras, born at Samos, about 
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590 jean hefore Christ, was at Brsi {he 
disciple of TliatcR. This philosopher ad- 
vised Mm to travel into Egypt, where he 
consented to be initiated into the myste- 
ries of the priests, that be might obtain a 
knowledge of all their doctrines. The 
Brachmans having then attracted his cu- 
riosity, he went to visit them, as far as 
the shores of the Ganges. On his return 
to his own country, the despotism under 
which it groaned, obliged him again to 
quit it, and he retired to Italy, where be 
founded his scbool. All the astronomical 
truths of the Ionian-school, were taught on 
a more extended scale in that of Pythago- 
ras; but what principally distinguished it, 
was the knowledge of the two motions of 
the Earth on itself, and about the Sun. 
Pythagoras carefully concealed this from 
the vulgar, in imitation of the Egyptian 
priests, from whom, most probably, he de- 
rived his knowledge ; but his system waj 
more fully explained, and more opi 
avowed by his disciple Philalaus. 
According to the Pytbagoricians, 




onTy the planets, but the comets tbemBelvbB, 
are in motion round the Sun. These are 
not fleeting meteors formed in the atmo- 
iphere, but the eternal works of nature. 
These opinions, so perfectly correct on the 
■ystem of the universe, have been admitted 
and inculcated by Seneca, Tritb liie enthu- 
aiasm which a great idea, on the subject 
the most vast of human contemplation, 
naturally excited in the soul of a philo- 
■opfaer. 

" Let us not wonder," says he, " that 
we are still ignorant of the law of the 
motion of comets, whose appearance is so 
rare> that we neither can tell the begin- 
ning nor the end of the revolution of these 
bodies, which descend to us from an im- 
mense distance. It is not fifteen hundred 
years, since the stars have been numbered 
in Greece^ and names given to the con- 
stellations. The day will come, when, by 
ihe continued study of successive ages, 
things which are now hid, will appear with 
certainty, and posterity will wonder they 
have escaped our notice." 
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. In the same school^ they taught that 
the planets were inhabited^ and that the 
ttari were suns^ disgeminated in space^ 
being themselves centres of planetary sys^ 
terns. These philosophic yiews should, 
from their grandeur and justness, hare ob- 
tained the suffrages of antiquity ; but bar- 
ing been taught with systematic opinions, 
such as the harmony of the heavenly 
apherea, and wanting, moreover, that probf 
which has since been obtained, by-the 
Agreement with observationa, it is not iTiiir* 
prising that their truth, when opposed 'to 
the. illusions of the senses, should not have 
been admitted. •.*.*. 



CHAP. II. 



Of JttTonomif, from the Foundation of Ike Alex- 
andrim School, to the Time of iheJrabs. 
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Hitherto, the practical astronomy of 
different people, has only offered us some 
rude observations relative to the seasons 
and eclipses ; objects of their necessities 
or their terrors. Their theoretical astro- 
nomy consisted in the knowledge of some 
periods, founded on very long intervals of 
time, and of some fortunate conjectures, 
relative to the constitution of the uai' 
verse, but mixed with considerable error. 
We see, for the first time, in the school 
of Alexandria, a connected series of obser- 
vations ; angulaj- distances were made 
with instruments suitable to the purpose, 
and they were calculated by trigometrical 
methods. Astronomy then took a new 
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form, which the following ages have adopt- 
ed and brought to perfection. The po- 
Bitions of (lie fixed stars were determined, 
the paths of tbe planets carefull}' traced, 
the inequalities of ihc Sun and Moon were 
better known, and.finally, it was the school 
of Alexandria that gave birth to the tint 
syslein of astronomy, that had ever com- 
prebended an entire plan of the celestial 
motions. This s^'stem was, it mnst foe al- 
lowe*!, very inferior to thatof the school of 
Pythagoras, but being founded on a com- 
parisiHi of observations, it afforded, by UiM 
very comparison, tbe raeana of its own de- 
struction, and the true system of nature 
has been elevated on its ruins. 

After tbe death of Alexander, his pria- 
cipal generals divided his empire amoog 
themselves, and Ptolemy Soter received 
£gypt for bit share. His munificence am) 
love of the sciences, attracted to Alexan- 
dria, tbe capital of his kingdom, a great 
numberofthc most learned men of Greece. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, who inherited with 
the kingdom his father's lore of the aci- 




eacesyestablislied them there under bi» own 
particular protection. A. vast edifice, in 
which tbey were lod ged, cod taiaed both an 
observatoryj and that magoificent library 
which Demetrius PhaleruB had collected 
with such trouble and expence. Here 
they were supplied with whatever books 
and in stru meats were necessary to their 
pursuits ; and their cmulatioa was ex- 
cited by the presence of a prince, who 
often came amongst them to participate 
io their conversation and their labours. 

Arystillus and Thimocares were the 
6rst observers of this rising school ; tbey 
fi'ouriahed about the year 30U before the 
Christian sera. Their observations of the 
principal stars of the zodiac, enabled Hip- 
parcbus to discover the precession of the 
equinoxes, and Ptolemy, from their obser- 
vations of the planets, founded his theory 
of those bodies. 

The next astronomer which the school 
of Alexandria produced, was Aristarchus, 
of Samos. The most delicate elements of 
astronomyj were the subjects of his laves- 
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tigation. He observed the summer sol- 
■Uce, the year SSI before the Christian fera. 
He determined tbe magnitude of the ap- 
parent diameter of the Sun, which he 
found equal to the 7^tb part of the whole 
circumference, which quantity is a mean 
between the two limits, which Archimedes 
assigned, a few years afterwards, to this 
diameter, by an ingenious method, accord' 
ing to which the solar diameter appeared 
to him greater than the 200th part of a 
right angle, and less than the 164th part. 
But that which reflects the greatest honour 
on the genius of Aristarchus, is the method 
by which he endeavoured to determine the 
distance of the Sun from the Earth. He 
observed the angle contained between the 
Sun and the Moon, at the moment he 
judged half of the lunar disk to be illumi- 
nated by the Sun, and having found it Just 
96°. 7, he concluded that the Sun was eigh- 
teen or twenty times farther from us, than 
the Moon, Notwithstanding the inaccu- 
racy of this result, it extended the bouuda- 
riea of the universe much farther than had 




"been done before. Aristarcbus revived tbe 

opinion of tbe Pj'tbagoricians, relative to 

the motion of tbe Earth. But as bis 

\ writings bave not been transmitted to ub, 

Pwe are ignorant to what extent he carried 

rtbis theory in his explanation of tbe celes- 

L^ial phenomena. We only knovr that this 

■judicious astronomer, having reflected that 

I tbe motion of tbe Earth produced no 

* change in the apparent position of tbcstars, 

placed them at a distance incomparably 

greater thao tbe Sun, Thus it appears, 

I that of alt tbe ancient astronomers, Aris- 

Itarcbusbad formed tbe most Just notions 

I of tbe magnitude of tbe universe. 

Tbe celebrity of bis successor, Eratos- 
Itbenes, is principally due to big measure 
[of the Earth, and his observations on tbe 
- obliquity of the ecliptic. Having, at tbe 
summer solstice, remarked a deep well, 
whose whole depth, was illuminated by tbe 
Sun, at Syenc, in Upper Eg>pt, he com- 
pared this with tbe altitude of the Sun, 
observed at tbe same solstice at Alexandria. 
He found tbe celestial arc, contained be- 




fween the zenitbs of these tvro places, 
equal to the 50th part of the whole cir- 
cumference, and as their distance was es- 
timated at 500 stadia, he fixed at S50 
thousand stadia, the length of the whole 
terrestrial circumference. The uncer- 
taint;^ that exists, as to the value of this 
stadium, dues- not permit us to appreciate 
the exactness of this measurement. 

Aristotle, Cleomedes, Possidonius, and 
Ptolemy, have given four other evalua- 
tions of the circumference of the Earth, 
equivalent to 400, 300, 240, 180 thousand 
stadia. Thesimple relation of these mea- 
sures to each other, leave room to conjec- 
ture, that these different quantities are 
translations of the same measure, in dif- 
ferent stadia. The Alexandrian stadium 
was 400 great cubits, of the same length 
as the nilometer of Cairo, which, accord- 
ing to Freret, has not been altered for a 
great number of centuries, and may be 
traced back to the time of Scsostris ; its 
magnitude is equal to 1.7119 feet, accord- 
ing to some measures lately made with 
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great precision^ which gives 684,76 feet, 
for the Talue of the stadium of Alexan- 
dria. As it is probable this stadium ytm 
that of Ptolemy^ the circumference of the 
Earth, according to that astronomer^ would 
be 12325680a feet, which differs but little 
from our actual measurement^ which fixes 
ita^'2:n78320feet.» 

If the measures of Possidonius, Cleo- 
modes, and Aristotle, are identical with that 
of Ptolemy, the corresponding stadia are 
513,570, 410,856, and 308,142 feet. Now, 
in comparing agreat number of ancient iti- 
nerary distances with the actual known dis- 
tances, we find in antiquity- these different 
stadia so precisely, as to render the iden- 
tity of these four measures of the Earth 
extremely probable. It is therefore very 
probable, that they all depend on some 
ancient and very exact measure, either 
executed with great care, or in which the 
errors were fortunately compensated, as 
has since happened in the measure, of a 

* Ten millions oi metres^ according to the new 
mcasuremenf. 
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degree^ by FerneU and even ih that by 
Picard. It is true^ we know^ that Possi- 
donius himself measured an arc of the. ter- 
restrial meridian ; and bis operation^ as 
far as we can j udge from the details that 
hare been transmitted to usj was very in- 
exact; but there is reason to think he 
only proposed to verify some ancient mea- 
sures of the Earthy and that he found them 
to agree nearly with his own. 

The observation of Eratosthenes^ on the 
obliquity of the ecliptic^ is very valuable^ 
inasmuch as it confirms the diminution of 
it, determined d priori, by the theory of 
gravitation. He found the distance be- 
tween the tropics less than 53.06, and 
greater than 52.96, which gives us a mean 
* 26.50, for the obliquity of the ecliptic. 
Hip parch us found no reason to alter this 
result by his observations. 

Eut, of all the astronomers of antiquity, 
the science is most indebted to Hipparchus 
of Bythinia, for the great number and ex- 
tent of his observations, by the important 
results he obtained, by comparing them 

♦23.51. 
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with those that had been formerly made 
by others ; and for the excellent method 
which he pursued in his researches. He 
flourished at: Alexandria about 140 years 
before our aera. Not content with, what 
had already been done^ he determined to 
recommence every things and not to admit 
any results but those founded on anew exa- 
mination of former observations, or on new 
observations, more exact than those of his 
predecessorsv 

Nothing afibrds a stronger proof of the 
uncertainty of the Egyptian and Chaldean 
observations on the Sun and stars, than the 
necessity which compelled him to recur 
to the obser?ations of the Alexandrine 
school, to establish his theories of the Sun, 
and of the precession of the equinoxes. 
He determined the length of the tropical 
year, by comparing one of his observa- 
tions of the summer solstice, with one 
made by Aristarchus of Samos, forty- five 
years before; he found it 365,24667 days. 
This is in excess about four minutes and a 
half. But he remarks himself on the li ttle 
reliance thatcan be placed on a determioa- 

n2 
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iion from fohiitial observations^ and on ilie 
ad?antagts of employing obseryations of 
the equinoxes* Hipparchns recognised 
that there elapsed 187 days from the ver- 
nal equinox, to that of the autumn, and 
178 days only from this last equinox^ to 
that of the spring. He observed^ likewtle, 
that these intervals were unequally divided 
by the solsticea^ so that 94 days and a half 
elapse from the vernal equinox to the sum- 
mer solstice^ and 92 days and a half from 
this solstice to the autumnal equinox. 

To explain these differences^ Hipparchus 
supposed the Sun to move uniformly in a 
circular orbit; but^ instead of placing 
the Earth in the centre of it^ he supposed 
it removed the 24th' part of the radiiis^ 
and fixed the apogee at the sixth degree 
of Gemini. From these data he formed 
the first solar tables to be found in the 
History of Astronomy. The equation of 
the centre^ which they suppose Vfas too 
great, it is very probable, that a com pa* 
risen with eclipses, in which this equation 
is augmented by the annual equatioh of 
the Moon, confirmed Hipparchus in bis 
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ttroT, and perhaps even led him into it. 
He Was mistaken also in supposing circu-- 
lar the elliptic orbit of the Sun« and that 
the real veioeity of this body was coa* 
stantly uniform. The contrary is now de- 
monstrated by direct measures of the Sun's 
apparent diameter; but such observations 
were impossible at the time of Hipparchus^ 
whose solar tables^ with all their imper- 
fections^ are a lasting monument of his 
genius^ which Ptolemy^ three centuries 
after^ respected^ but did not attempt to 
ios prove. 

This great astronomer next considered 
the motions of the Moon; he measured the 
length of its revolution by comparing 
eclipses^and determined both the excentri- 
city and inclination of its orbit^ he ascer- 
tained the motion of its nodes and of its 
apogee^ and from the determination of its 
parallax endeavoured to conclude that 
of the Sun^ by the breadth of the cone of 
the terrestrial shadow^ in an eclipse at the 
moment it was traversed by the Moon^ 
which led him nearly to the same result 

M 3 
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as bad been obtained by Arisiarcbus. He 
made a great number of observations oo 
the planets^ but too much tbe friend of 
trutb to explain their motions by uncer- 
tain theories^ he left the task of this inres- 
tigation to his successors. A new star 
vrhich appeared in his time induced him to 
undertake a catalogue of tbe fixed atars^ to 
enable, posterity to recognize any changes 
that might take place in the appear- 
ances of tbe heavens. He was sensible 
also of the importance of such a catalogue 
for the observations of tbe Moon and the 
planets. The method he employed was 
that of Arystillus and Timochares^ and 
which we have already explained in the 
First Book. The reward of this long and 
laborious task was the important disco v^y 
of the precession of the equinoxes ; in 
comparing his observations with those of 
these astronomers^ he discovered that the 
stars had changed their situation with 
respect to the equator^ but had preserved 
the same latitude with respect to the eclip- 
tic> so that to explain these dilSereat 
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changes^ it is sufficient to give a direct 
motion to the celestial sphere round the 
poles of the ecliptic^ which produces a 
retrograde motion of the equinoxes "with 
respect to the stars. But he announced 
his discovery with some reserve, heing 
doubtful of the accuracy of the observa- 
tions of Arystillus and Timochares. Geo- 
graphy is indebted to Hipparchus for the 
method of determining places on the Earth, 
by their latitude and longitude, for which 
he first employed the eclipses of the 
Moon. Spherical trigonometry, . also, 
owes its origin to Hipparchus, who ap- 
plied it to the numberless calculations 
which these investigations required. His 
principal works have not been transmitted 
to us ; they perished in the conflagration 
of the Alexandrine library, and we are 
.only acquainted with them through the 
Almagest of Ptolemy. 

The interval of near three centuries which 
separated these two astronomers, produced 
some observers, asAgrippa, Menelaus^and 
Theon. We may also notice in this inter- 
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val the reformation of the calendar hy 
Julius Cesar^ and tbe precise knowledge 
of the ebbing and flowing of the sea. 
Possidonius obseryed the law of this phe- 
nomenon^ which appertains to astfonomj 
by its evident relation to the motion of 
the Sun and Moon^ and of which Plinj 
the naturalist has giyen a description re* 
markable for its exactness. 

Ptolemy^ bom at Ptolemais in Egypt, 
flourished at Alexandria^ about the year 
130 of ourasra. Hipparchus had conceived 
the project of reforming astronomy^ and 
establishing the science on new founda- 
tions. Ptolemy continued this labour^ 
too vast to be accomplished by a single 
individual^ and has given a complete trea- 
tise on this science in his great work en- 
titled the Almagest. 

His most important discovery is the 
evection of the Moon. Astronomers pre- 
viously had only considered the motion of 
this body relative to eclipses ; by follow- 
ing it through its whole course^ Ptolenay 
recognized^ that the equation of tbe centre 
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of the lunar orbits was leM in tilie sya^gies 
than in the quadratures ; he determined 
the law of this difference^ and ascertained 
its Talue with great precision. To repre- 
sent it, he made the Moon to move upon 
an epicycle carried by an ezoentric^aixordi^ 
ing to a method attributed to A|p|>oUottius 
the geometrician^ and which had before 
been employed by Hipparcfaus. 

It was a general opinion of {the ancients^ 
that the uniform circular motion being the 
most simple and natural^ was necessarily 
that of the heavenly bodies. This error 
maintained its ground till the time of 
Kepler^ and fpr a long time impeded him 
in his researches. Ptolemy adopted it^ 
and^ placing the Earth on the centre of the 
celestial motions^ he endeavoured to re- 
present their inequalities in this false 
hypothesis. fiudoxus had previously 
imagined for this object^ every planet at- 
tached to several concentric spheres^ en^ 
dowed with different motions; but this 
astronomer not having explained in what 
manner these spheres^ by their action on 
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the planets produce the variety of tlieir 
motions. His hypothesis hardly deserves 
notice^ in a treatise on astronomy. A much 
more ingenious hypothesis consists in mov- 
ing along one circumference^ of which 
the Earlh occupies the centre^ that of ano- 
ther circumference^ on which moves that of 
a thirds and so on^ up to the last circum- 
ference^ on which the body is supposed to 
move uniformly. If the radius of one of 
these circles surpasses the sum of the 
others^ the apparent motion of the body 
round the Earth, will be composed of a 
mean uniform motion^ and of several ine- 
qualities depending on the proportions of 
these several radii to each other, and the 
motions of their centres^ and of that of 
the Star. By increasing their number^ 
and giving them suitable dimensions, ve 
may represent the inequalities of this ap- 
parent motion. Such is the most general 
manner of considering the hypothesis of 
cycles and excentrics^ which Ptolemy 
adopted in his theories of the Sun, Moon^ 
and planets. He supposed these bodies 
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-in motion round the Earth in this order 
of distances— the Moon, Mercury, Venus, 
the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn ; astro- 
nomers were divided in their opinions as 
to the position of Mercury and Venus; 
Ptolemy followed the most ancient opi- 
nion, and placed them below the Sun ; 
others placed them above, and finally, the 
Egyptians made them move round it, It 
is singular, that Ptolemy does not mention 
this hypothesis, which is equivalent tti 
placing the Sun in the centre of the epi- 
cycles of these two planets, instead of mak- 
ing them revolve round an imaginary cen- 
tre. But, being persuaded that his system 
could only be adapted to the three supe- 
rior planets, he transferred it to (he two 
inferior, and was misled by a false appli- 
cation of the principle of the uniformity 
of the laws of nature, which, if he had 
set Out from the discovery of the Egyp- 
tians, on the motions of Mercury and 
Venus, would have led him to the true 
fiystem of the world. But even, if epi- 
cyclos could be made to rcprcsmtthe iiif- 
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qualities of the motioDs of the heatenlj 
bodies^ still it would he impossihle to re- 
present the variations in their distances. 
In the time of Ptolemy^ these variatioiis 
were almost insensible in the planets^ 
whose apparent diameters could not then 
be measured* But his observaiiona on 
the Moon should hate taught him that 
his hypothesis was erroneous^ according 
to which the diameter of the M ooo pe- 
rijee^ in the quadratures^ should be douhle 
of the diameter apogee in the sjraigies. 
The motion in latitude of the planets^ was 
another difficulty to be unexplained by 
this system ; and every inequality which 
the iraproYements in the art of observing 
discovered^ incumbered this system with a 
new epicycle, which, instead of being 
confirmed by the progress of the science^ 
has only grown more and more compli-* 
cated ; and this should convince us, that 
it is not that of nature. But in consider- 
ing it as a method of adapting the celes- 
tial motions to calculation, this first at- 
tempt of the human understanding towarda 
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an object to Tery complicated^ does ^eat 
honour to the i agaeity of its author* 

Ptirieaiy cpii£raied the thotioo of the 
equinoxes^ discovered by Hipparcbus^ by 
comparing his observations vi^ith those of 
this great astronomer. He established the 
respective knmobility of the Stars^ their 
invariable latitude to the ec(iptie^ and 
their motion in longitude^ vrhich he found 
* 111'' in every year^ as Hipparchus had 
suspected. 

We now know^ that this motion is very 
nearly f 154'^ annually^ which^ considering 
the interval between the observations of 
Ptolemy and Hipparebus^ implies aoerroor 
of more than one degree in their observa- 
tions. Notwithstanding the difficulty 
which attended the determination of the 
longitude of the Stars^ when observers 
had no exact measure of time^ we are sur- 
prised that so great an e/ror should have 
been committed^ particularly when we ob- 
serve the agreement of the observations 
with each othef^ which Ptolemy cites as 

• S5".e. t 50". 
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a proof of the accuracy of his rcBull He 
has been reproached with haying altered 
them^ but this reproach is not founded ; 
his error^ in the determination of the mo- 
tion of the equinoxes^ seems to haye been 
deriyed from too great confidence in the 
result of Hipparchus> relatiye isi the length 
of the tropical year and the motion of the 
Sun. In fact^ Ptolemy determined the 
longitudes of the stars^ . by couipariDg 
them either with the Sun^ or with the 
Moon^ which was equivalent to a com- 
parison with the Sun^ since the synodical 
revolution of the Moon was well known 
by the means of eclipses. Now, Hippar- 
chus having supposed the year too long^ 
and consequently the motion of the Sun 
in longitude too slow, it is clear that this 
error diminished the longitudes of the Sun 
and Moon, employed by Ptolemy. The 
motion in longitude, which he attributed 
to the Stars, is too small by the arc de- 
scribed by the Sun in the time, equal to 
the error of Hipparchus in the length of 
the year. 

In the time of Hipparchus, the tropical 
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year was S65.S4@34 : this great astronomer 
supposed it 365^34667 ; the difference is 
43S^^ and during this interval the Sun 
describes an arc of 47'^ ; this^ added to the 
annual precession of 1 1 V, determined by 
Ptolemy^ gives 158 for the precession^ 
vehich he would have founds if he had 
computed from the length of the true tro- 
pical year« the error would then have been 
only 4". 

This remark has led to the examination 
of another question. It had been gene* 
rally believed^ that the catalogue of Pto- 
lemy« was that of Hipparcbus^ reduced 
to his time by means of the annual pre^ 
cession of 111''. This opinion is founded 
on this circumstance^ that the constant er-* 
ror in longitude of his Stars^ disappear 
when reduced to the time of Hipparcfaus. 
But the explanation which we have given 
of the cause of this error^ justifies Pto- 
lemy from the reproach which has been im« 
puted to him^ of having taken the merit of 
Hipparchus tohimself ; and it seems right 
to believe him^ when he asserts that he 
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hai observed all the Stars of his own ca« 
talogue, even to the Stars of the sixth 
magnitude* He adds^ at the same time, 
that he found very nearly the same posi* 
tions of the Stars, relatively to the eclip- 
tic, as Hipparchus, so that the difference 
between these two catalogues must have 
been very small. Thus, the observations 
of Ptolemy on the stars, and the true va« 
lue which he has assigned to the evectioB, 
are proofs of his exactness as an observer. 
It is true, that the three equinoxes which 
he has observed, are inaccurate ; but it 
appears that, too much prepossessed in 
favour of the exactness of the solar tables 
of Uipparchus, he made his observations 
of the equinoxes, at that time very dif- 
ficult, coincide with them, as the derange- 
ment of his armiilary might have been suf- 
ficient to explain the errors. 

The astronomical edifice, raised by Pto- 
lemy, subsisted near fourteen centuries^ 
and now that it is entirely destroyed^ his 
Almagest, considered as a depositary of 
ancient observations, is one of the most 
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precious momimeati of antiquity. Pto^ 
lemy has not peadered less service to geo- 
graphy^ in eollecting all the Imown loogi^ 
tndes and latitudes of different plaees^ 
and laying the foundation of the method 
of projections^ for the cooBtrwtion of 
geographical charts. He co«ipo8ed' a great 
treatise on optics^ which has uiA been prc!^ 
served^ in which hie explained tiie astro^ 
nomicid refractions : he likewise wrote 
treatise&on the seyerai seieno^s of chr<mo-* 
l^g7» music, gnomoBios^ Mkd sitehaoics. 
So many labours^ and pn such a variety 
of subjectSj manifest a very superior ge- 
niusj and will ever obtain him a distin- 
guished rank in the history of science. 
On the revival of astronomy, when his 
system gave way to that of nature, man* 
kind avenged themselves on him for tliir 
despotism it had so long maintained ; and 
they accused Ptolemy of having appro- 
priated to himself the discoveries of his 
predecessors ; but in his time, the works 
of Hipparchus, and of the astronomers of 
Alexandria, must have been suflSiciently 
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known^ to have rendered excusable^ his 
not distinguishing what belonged to them 
from his own discoveries. As to the long 
continuation of his errors^ it must be at- 
tributed to the same causes which replung- 
ed Europe into darkness. The fame of 
Ptolemy has met with the same fate as that 
of Aristotle and Descartes. Their errors 
were no sooner recognized^ than a blind 
admiration gave way to an unjust con- 
tempts for even in science itself, the most 
useful revolutions are not always exempt 
from passion and prejudice. 
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CHAP. III. 



Of the Astronomy of the Arabs, Chinese and 

Persiam, 



The progress of astronomy in th^ school 
of Alexandria terminated with the lahours 
of Ptolemy. This school continued to 
exist for five centuries^ but the successors 
of Ptolemy and Hipparchus contented 
themselves with commenting on their 
works without adding to their discoveries. 
With the exception of two eclipses^ rdl 
corded by Theon^ and some observations of 
Theon of Athens^ the phenomena of the 
heavens continued unobserved during a 
period of more than six hundred years. 
Rome> once the seat of valour^ glory^ and 
learnings did nothing useful to science. 



The consideration that was always attach- 
ed by the republic to eloquence and mi- 
litary talents^ seduced the imagination to 
those pursuits : and science^ offering do 
advantage^ was necessarily neglected in 
the midst of conquests undertaken by am- 
bition^ and of internal commotions in 
which liberty expired and yielded to thu 
despotism of the emperors. The division 
of the empire^ the necessary consequence 
of its vast extent^ brought on its fall, and 
the light of science, extifiguitliCMi by ihe 
barbarians, was only again reyived among 
the Arabians. 

This people, exalted by fanaticism, after 
having extended its religion and Us arms 
over a great part of the Earth, had no 
sooner reposed in peace, than it devoted 
iitself to letters and science. 

It, however, was but a short time 
before that they destroyed their most 
beautiful ornament, by burning the famotu 
library of Alexandria. 

In vain the philosopher Philoponus ex- 
erted himself for its preservation. If 
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these books, replied Omar, are conforin- 
able to the alcoran, they are useless ; if 
they are contrary to if, they are detestable. 
Thus perished this immense treasure of 
erudition and genius. Repentance and 
regret soon followed this barbarous exe- 
cution, for the Arabians were not long 
before they perceived their irreparable 
loss, and that they had deprived themselves 
of the most precious fruiis of their con- 
quests. 

About the middle of the eighth century, 
the caliph Almansorgave great encourage- 
laent to astronomy^ but among the Ara- 
bian princes who distinguished themselves 
for their love of the sciences, the most ce- 
lebrated in history was Almamoun, of the 
family of the Abassides and son of the fa- 
mous AaronRashid, so celebrated througff 
out Asia. Almamoun reigned in Bagdat 
in 814, having conquered the Greek em- 
peror Michael IJil., he imposed on him, 
as one condition of peace, that he should 
have delivered to him the best books of 
Greece; — the Almagest was among the 
number, he caused it to be translated inta 
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•the Arabian language, and thus diffused 
-the astronomical knowledge which had 
formerly caused the celebrity of the Alex- 
andrine school. Not content with encou- 
raging learned men by his liberality, be 
was himself an observer^ and determined 
the obliquity of the ecliptic ;.he likewise 
caused a degree of the meridian to be mea- 
sured on the vast plain of Mesopotamia. 

The encouragement given to astronomy 
by this prince and his successors^ produced 
a great number of astronomers^ among 
whom Albategnius deserves to be placed 
the first. We are indebted to him for an 
observation of the obliquity of the ecliptic 
which corrected for refraction and paral- 
lax gives * 26^182 for this obliquity of 
the ecliptic. All the Arabian observations 
give nearly the same result, from whence 
we deduce the secular variation about 
t 159/' 

Albategnius found the annual motion 
of the equinoxes equal to J 168/^3, and the 
length of the tropical year equal to 
365.24056. The first of these elements is 
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too great by 14^^ the second is too smafi 
by more than a minute and a half^ but 
these errors depend entirely on the obser- 
vations of Ptolemy which ^Albategnius 
compared with his own ; he would haye 
come nearer the truth had he used only 
those of Hipparchus. 

This great astronomer improved greatly 
the theory of the Sun. He reduced the ex- 
centricity of the solar ellipse \o 0.017325^ 
the radius of the orbit being taken as 
unity. At the commencement of 1750 
it was 0.01681'!'. Its diminution in an in- 
terval of 870 years was therefore 0.00511. 
The theory of gravity, adopting the most 
probable value of the masses of the planets 
gives .003967. This difference is within 
the limits of the errors to which the obser- 
vations of Albategnius were liable. 

These same observations conducted him 
likewise to the discovery of the proper 
motion of the Sun's apogee, he observed 
its place to be * 24*.76 in Gemini, which 
was more advanced since the time of Hip- 
parchus than it should have been from 
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aeal than Uleg Beigh, whom we afaould 
place in the first rank of observers. He; 
formed himself a catalogue of stars at 
Sarmacandj the capital of his dominionsj 
and likewise the best tables of the Sun 
and planets which existed before the time 
of Tjcbo Brahe. He fixed the precession 
of the equinoxes at 159'^, and determined, 
the obliquity of the ecliptic with instru- 
ments of very elaborate constructionj he 
found it equal to 261475. 

A century and a half previous to this^ 
the Chinese astronomy affords us several 
observations of the Sun^ made with great 
care with a very high gnomon^ by Cochepn 
King, a celebrated astronomer ; from these 
Lacaille concluded the length of the year 
the same as we now adopts and the obli- 
quity of the ecliptic 26.1519^ 1278^ the 
epoch of these observations ; from this re- 
sults a secular variation of 153'^ It is on 
these observations, aud those of Albateg* 
nius, that I have founded my determina- 
tion at 134.3. 

The Chinese astronomy likewise men- 
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tions tbe occultation of several fixed starg 
by planets and a gteui many eclipses of the 
Sun andMoon. There no doubt exist in our 
libraries^ manuscripts and other observations 
which would throw great light on the 
secular equations of the heavenly bodies, 
and on the masses of the planets^ one of the 
principal things that remain unsettled in 
modem astronomy. 

The investigation of these observations 
merit the attention of the learned inthd 
oriental languages^ for theg^eat variations 
in the system of the world are not less in- 
teresting to be acquainted with^ than the 
revolutions of empires. 
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CHAP. IV. 



Of Astfimomy in modem Eurcpa. 

i^ M,tQ.the Aral^iani that modern Europe 
19. indel]|ted for the first rays of light 
tbftt disi^ated the darkness in which it 
was enveloped during twelve centuries. 
They have transmitted to us th^ treasure 
of knowledge which they received from 
the Greeks who were themselves disciples 
of the Egyptians ; but by a deplorable 
fatality the arts and sciences have disap- 
peared among all these nations^ as soon as 
they had communicated them. 

Despotism has for a long period extend- 
ed its barbarism over those beautiful 
countries where science first had its origin^ 
and those names which formerly rendered 
them celebrated^ are now unknown in 
them. 
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Alphoiiio, kiilg ofCastiHe, was one *Jf1 
the first sovereigns who encouraged tlie I 
revival of astronomy in Europe. This . 
science can reckon but few such zealoin 
protectors ; but he was ill seconded try i 
the astronomers whom he had asBcmbled I 
at a considerable expence, and the tabloi I 
which they published did not answer t^J 
the great cost they had occasioned. 

Endowed with a correct Judgment, At- J 
phonso was shocked atthe confusion of t!m ] 
circles, in which the celestial bodies werbl 
'iupposed to move ; he felt that the expcd^l 
ents employed by nature ought to he idw 
simple. "'If the Deity," said he, " haJl 
asked my advice, these things would ha* 
been better arranged." By these wordi,! 
which are taxed with impiety, he meant to I 
express that mankiod were still far fri 
kaowingthe true mechanism of the < 
Verse. 

In the time of AIphons&, Europe WAi 

indebted to the encouragement of Frederic 

11. Emperor of Germany, for the first 

Latin translation of the Alotftgest of Pto- 
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tetnj*, wMeh 'vMit itiade fVom the U 
renUm. 

We are now arrived at that celebral 
epoch when astronomy, escaping from I 
narrow sphere which had hitherto confia 
it, raised itself by a rapid and continued 
progress to the height where we now be- 
hold it. Purbech, Rcgiomontanus, 
Waltherus prepared the way to these pn 
perous days of the scieiicBj and CopcrnicifJ 
gave them birtb by the fortunate explana- 
tion of the celestial- phenomena, by meant 
of the motion of the Earth on its axis, and 
round (he Sun. 

Shocked, like Alphonso, at the extreme 
complication of the system of Ptolemy, he 
tried to find among the ancient philoso- 
phers a more simple arrangement of the 
universe. He found that many of them 
had supposed Venus and Mercury to vaoyt 
round the Sun : that Nicetas, according t6 
Cicero, made the Earth revolve on its a'xisj 
and by this means freed the celestial sphere 
from that inconceivable velocity which 
must be attributed to it to accomplish its 




dtonutl revolution. He learnt from Arit* 
totle and Plutarch that the Pj-thagori- 
ciaos Lad made the Earth and planets 
move round the Sun, which they placed 
in the centre of the universe. These lu» 
minous ideas etruck him ; he applied tbeai' 
to the astronomical observations \vbicb 
time had multiplied, and had the satis* 
faction to see them yield, without diflS- 
culty, to the theory of the motion of the 
Earth, The diurual revolution of the 
heaveoB was only an illusion due to the 
rotation of the Earth, and the precession 
of the equinoxesj is reduced to a slight 
motion of the terrestrial axis. The cir- 
cles, imagined by Ptolemy, to explain the 
alternate direct and retrograde motions of 
the planets, disappeared.. Copernicus only 
saw in these singular phenomena, the ap- 
pearances produced by the motion of tlie 
Earth round the Sun, with tliat of the 
planels : and he concluded, from hcnce« 
the respective dimensions of their orbits,, 
which, till then, were unknown. Finally, 
every thing in this system announced that 
o 4 



liestitTfnlfiRipIicit; in theexpediertto ofil 
ture, which delights so much when we i 
fortutialeeiiougbto discover it. Coperoicifi 
published it in his work. On the Cehstial 
Itevolutions ; not to ihock received pre- 
judices, be preseoteil it under the form of 
u) hjpotbesia. " AstroDomers," said he, 
"in his dedication to Paul III., being per- 
mitted to icaagiDe circles, to expLaia the 
motion of the stars, I thought myself 
equally entitled to examine if the suppo- 
sition of the motion of the Earth, would 
render the theory of these appearancei 
more exact and simple." 

This great maa did not witness the si»* 
cessofhis work. He died suddenly by the 
rupture of a blood ve^selj at the age vf 
seventy-one years, a few days aft^ receiv- 
ing the first proof. He was born at Tboia, 
in Polish Prussia, the i9tb of February, 
1473. After learning the Greek and Latin 
languages, he went to continue bit stu- 
dies at Cracovia. Afterwards, induced by 
bis taste for astronomy, and by the repu- 
tation which RegiomoDtanuB had ac^ u ired. 
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Bfe ' unaetlook a journey to li&if, MWf^ 
this science was tauglit 'with anccfess ; bein^ 
greatly desirous to render hia.self illiis- 
trioiis by the same career, he followed 
the legyons of Dominic Maria, at Bologna. 
When arrived at Rome, his talents ob- 
iained hioi the place of professor : be afa. 
ierwards quitted this city, to establisR 
himself at Fravenberg, where his uncle, 
then Bishop of Warmia, made him a ca- 
non. It was in this tranquil abode, that 
by thirty-six years o."" observation and me- 
ditation, he established his theory of thfe 
motion of the Earth. At his death, hi 
was buried in the cathedra! of Fraven- 
berg, without any pomp or epitaph; but 
his memory will exist as long as the great 
truths which he has again ihlroduced with 
such evidence,aatohaveat length dissipated 
the illusions of the senses, and surmounted 
the difficulties which ignorance of the laws 
uf mechanics had opposed to them. 

These truths had yet to vanquish ob- 
stacles of another kind> and which, arising; 
from a respected source, Would have ett- 
o 5 
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iM*<ll«m if Ihe rspid progress d( «lt«4 
matbcmatical seicnccs bad not coocun 
le tupport tlicm. 

Religion was invoked lu destroy aa i 
tronomicul system, and one of its deft 
crs, whose discoveries did honor to fais a 
and country, was tormented by repeam 
proseciittoiis. Bethicus, the disciple- J 
CopernicoSj was the first who adopted 
ideas ; but they were not in great estin 
tiontill towards the beginning of the i 
Teotecnfh century, and then they owo 
principally to the labours and mibfortuoa 
of Galileo. 

A fortunate accident had made Ldowo 
the most wonderful instrument ever dis- 
covered by human ingenuity, and which, 
by giving to astronomical observations * 
precision and extent hitherto unhoped fM, 
displayed in the heavens new inequalities 
and new worlds. Galileo hardly knew of 
the first trials of the telescope, before ht 
bent his mind to bring it to perfectiim. 
Directing it towards the Stars, he diso^ 
vered the four satellites of Jupiter, -which 
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sbewtM a new analogy between the BalPtb 
and planets ; he afterwards ohserved the 
phases of Venus, and from that motncnt 
he no longer doubted of its motion round 
the Sun. The millcy way displayed to him 
an inGiiite number of small stars, which 
the irradiation confounds to the naked eye, 
in a white and coutlnued light ; the lumi- 
nous points which he perceived beyond the 
line which separated the light part of the 
Moon from the dark, made him acquaint- 
ed with the existence and height of its 
fuountains. At length he observed the 
appearances occasioned by Saturn's ringi 
the spots and rotation of the Sun. la 
publishing these discoveries, he shewed 
that they proved incontestibly, the motion 
of the Earth ; hut the idea of this motioa 
was declared heretical by a congregation 
of cardinals; and Galileo, its moat ce- 
lebrated defender, was cited to the tribu- 
nal of the inquisition, and compelled to 
retract this theory, to escape a rigoroui 
prison. 

One of the strongest passions is tlie lovt 
o 6 
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«ffra(b> In a man ofgeaiui. FuU« 
tbusittsiu wbicb a great discorerj inspin 
be buri)s with ardour to disseminate 
and tlie obstacles wbich ig'noraiice and i 
pcretit ion, armed with power, oppose to^ 
only irritate and increase his energy, 
lileo, convinced by his own obscrvati^ 
of the motion of the Earth, bad long i 
ditated a new work, in wbich he propa 
to develope the proofs of it. But to sb 
ter himself froai the persecution of which 
be had escaped being the victim, he pro- 
posed to present them, luider the form of 
dialogues between three interlocutors, one 
of whom defended the system of Coperoi- 
cua, combated by a Peripalctician. It 
is obvious, that the advantage would rest 
-with the defender of this system; but, u 
Galileo did uot decide between them, and 
gave as much weight as possible to the 
objections of the partisans of Ptolemy, he 
bad a right to expect that tranquillity 
which bis age and labours merited. 

The success of these dialogues, and t h< 
triumphant manner with which all ' 
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(ftrffimHies against the motion of tlie EartH" 
were resolved, roused the inquisition. Ga- 
lileo, at the age of seventj', was again cited 
before this tribunal. The protection of 
the grand Duke of Tuscany, could not 
prevent bis appearance. He vras confined * 
in H prison, where they required of him a 
•econd disavowal of his sentiments, threat- 
ening him with the punishment incurred 
by contumacy, if he continued to teach the 
system of Copernicus. 

He was compelled to sign this formula 
of abjuration : 

" / Galileo, in the seventieth year of lujf 
" age, brought personally to justice, being 
" on my knees, and having before my eyes 
" ike holy evangelists, -which I touch -with 
" my own hands, with a sincere heart and 
" faith : I af^ure, curse, and detest, the 
*' absurdity, error, andhcrest/, of the mo- 
" Hon of the Earth," &c. 

What a spectacle ! A venerable old 
man, rendered illustrious by a long life; 
consecrated to the study of nature, abjur- 
ing oa his knees, against the testimony of 
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kit own coDtciencaj the traih tfJmhhfi 
had so evidentlj provedr A decreo:4>f 
the inquisition^ condemned him to a per? 
petual prison. H« wm released afic^ a 
jear, at the solicitations of the, \grand 
duke ; but, to prevent his. withdrawing 
himself from the power of the inquirituoi 
he was forbidden to leaye the. tersifory lof 
Florence. 

Born at Pisa» in 1564^ he gwe earij 
indications of those talents which were af- 
terwards developed. Mecjianics owe to 
him many discoveries, of which the most 
important is the theory of falling bodies. 

Galileo was occupied with the libration 
of the Moon, when he lost his sight ; he 
died three years afterwards, at Arcetre^ in 
)[642, regretted by all Europe, which he 
left enlightened by his labours, and indigr 
liant at the judgment passed against, so 
great a man, by an odious tribunal. 

While this passed in Italy« Kepler, in 
Germany^ developed the laws of the pla^ 
netary motions. But, previous to the .ac* 
count of his discoveries, it is neceaaary to 



cback and to describe the progress i 
astronomy in the north of Europe, after 
the death of Copernicus, 

The history of this science presents at 
this epoch, a great number of excellent 
observers. One of the most illustrious,- 
was William IV. Landgrave of Hesse-Cas- 
«el. He had an observatory built at Cas- 
sel, which he furnished with instruments, 
constructed with care, and with which 
he observed a long time. He procured 
two celebrated astronomers, Rothman and 
Juste Byrre ; and Tycho owed to his 
pressing solicitations, the advantages 
which Frederic, King of Denmark, ob- 
tained for him. 

Tycho Brahe, who was one of the great- 
est observers that ever existed, was bora 
at Knucksturp, in Norway. His taste for 
astrnnomy was manifested at the age of 
fourteen years, on the occasion of an 
eclipse of the Sun, which happened ia 
1560. At this age, when reflection is 8« 
rare, the justice of the calculation which 
announced this phenomenon, inspired hiok 
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«rtiii u anxious desire to know Hm iptieei* 
pies ; and tbU desire was still further in- 
creased by the opposition of his preceptor 
■nd family. He tvavelied to Germany-, 
where he formed connectioos of corres- 
pondence and friendship, with the most 
distinguiehed persons, who pursued sstro- 
nomj' either as a profession^ or amusement, 
and particularly with the Landgrave of 
Hesse-Cassel, who received him in tbe 
most flattering manner. 

On his return to his own country, he 
was filed thereby his sovereign, Frederic, 
who gave him the little island of Huena 
at Iheentrancc of the Baltic. Tycho built 
a celebrated observatory there, which wa« 
called Uranibourg. There, during an 
abode of twenty-one years, he made a pro- 
digious mass of observations, and many 
important discoveries. At the death of 
Frederic, envy, then unrestrained, com- 
pelled Tycho to leave his retreat. His 
return to Copenhagen did not appease the 
rage of his prosecutors ; the minister, Wal- 
cbendorp,( whose naiiiCj like that of all ateo 
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~Vlio have abused the power entruBfed to 
■ them, ought to be handed down to tbe exe- 
tcrationof all ages,) forbad him to continue 
4is observations. Fortunately, Tycho 
-found a powerful protector in the Empe- 
ror Rodolph II. who settled on him a 
rconsiderable pension, andtodged him com- 
oodiously at Prague. He died suddenly 
It this city, on tbe g4th of October, 1601, 
'-in the midst of bis labours, and at an age 
'•when astronomy mighthave expected great 
;aervic«s from him. 

The invention of new instraments, and 
'jiewimproTementSj added to tbe old ones a 
viuch greater precision in observation ; a 
t^catalogue of stars very superior to those of 
JHipparchus, and Ulugb Beigh ; the dis- 
aeovery of that inequality of tbe Moon, 
'Vbich is called variation ; that of tbe ine- 
Squalities of the motion of the nodes, and 
of the inclination of the lunar orbit; tbe 
'•Hiteresting remark, that comets are beyond 
«lbts orbit ; a more perfect knowledge of 
•itronomical refractions ; finally, very nu- 
merous observations of tbe planets, which 
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liare srrvcd an Hie basis of tbe discoveries 
ofKepliT. Sucli are the principal ser- 
TJces which Tycho Brahe has rendered 
astronomy. Struck with the objections 
which the adversaries of Copernicus made 
to the motion of the Earth, and perhaps 
inBuenccd hy the Taiiily of wishing to give 
bis name to an astronomical system, he 
mistook that of nature. According to 
him, the Earth is immovable in the cen- 
tre of the universe ; all the Stars move 
every day round tbe asia of the world; 
and the Sun, in its annual revolutioa, car- 
ries with it the planets. In this sjsteni, 
already known, the appenranres are tfae 
same as in that of tbe motion of the Eart)l> 
We may, in general, consider any point 
we cbusc ; for example, tbe centre of the 
Moon as immovable, provided we assign 
the motion with which it is anirDated^ il 
a contrary direction to all the stars. 

But, is it not physically absurd to sup- 
pose tbe Earth immovable in space, while 
the Sun carries with it the planets in which 
it i> included? How could tbe distance 



'^om the Earth to the Sun, which agrees 
^ well with the duratipo of its rerolation 
Jp tile hypothesis of the motion of the 
lEartli, leave a.t\y doubt of the truth of 
-tliis hjrpothesis, in a mind constituted to 
ff^l the force of analogy. It must be con- 
MBed, that TjchOj though a great ob- 
(jver, was not fortunate in his research 
lifter causes; his unphilosopbical mind 
^d even imbibed tlie prejudices of astro- 
ipgy, which hetriedto defend. 
( It would be, however, unjust to judge 
him with the same rigor as one who 
ijboutd refuse at present to believe the mo- 
Hion of the Earth, confirmed by the nu- 
lerouB discoveries made in astronomy since 
^at period. 

|.The difficulties which the illusions of 
0IC senses opposed to this theory, were not 
Jjen completely removed. The apparent 
liameter of the fixed stars, greater than 
heir annual parallax, gave to these stars 
|t tbia theory, a real diameter, greater than 
bat of tbe terrestrial orbit. The tele- 
vope^ by reducing them to luminous 
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ptmits, made this improbable mi 
disappear. It could not be conceired 
thctie bodies, detached from the £i 
could follow its motion. The Is' 
mechanics have explained these ap| 
nnces : they have proved, what Tycht 
again made doubtful, that a body^ fi 
from a considerable height, and ahandoMd 
to the action of gravity alone, ought to 
fall very nearly in a vertical line, only de- 
Tiating to the east, by a quantity difficolt 
to estimate accurately by observation from 
its minuteness, so that at present tliefe is 
as much difficulty in proving Ihe inoftiOD 
of the Earth by a direct esperimeiit,n 
formerly existed to prove that it should be 
insensible. 

In his later years, Tycho Brahe had 
Kepler for a disciple and assistant. Be 
was born in 1571, at Viel, in the dach; 
of Wirtemberg, and was one of those 
extraordinary men whom nature grantj 
now and then to the sciences, to hring to 
light those great theories wbich ba 
prepared by the 4iftoar of mimy cei 



The career of the sciences did not ap- 
r to him proper to satisfy the anibition 
he felt of rendering himself illustrious; 
but the ascciidancr of his genius, and the 
exlinrtations of Maestliiius, led him to 
astronomy : and he entered into the pur- 
suit with all the activity of a mind pas- 
IJiDnately desirous of glory. 

The philosopher, endowed with a lively 
lagiaation, and impatient to know the 
.uses of the phenomena which he sees, 
ten obtains a glimpse of it, before ob- 
rvation can conduct him to it. Doubt- 
BS he might, with greater certainty, as- 
irtain the cause from the phenomena ; 
at the history of science proves to us, 
ifaat this slovc progress has not always been 
Hiat of inventors. 

*" "What rocks baa he to fear, who takes 
kis imagination for his guide ! 

Prepossessed with the cause which it 
presents to him, instead of rejecting it 
when contradicted by facts, he slteri 
them to make them agree with his 
hypotheses; he mutilates, if I may be 
allowed the expression, the work of nature. 
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to make it resemble that of his imagins- 
lion, without reflecting that time destroy* 
with one hand these rain phantoms, and 
with the other coiifirms the results ofcal- 
cuUtion and experience. 

The philosopher who is rcalljr useful 
to the cause of science, is he, who, uDiting 
to a. fertile iinaginutioii, a rigid severity in 
invcsti^tion and observation, is atoocctor- 
mented by the desire of ascertaining the 
cause of the phenomena, and by the fear of 
deceivinghiniself in that which he assigns, 

Kepler owed the first of these advan* 
tages to nature, and the second to Tycbo 
Brahe. This great observer, whom lie 
went to see at Prague, and who had dis- 
covered the genius of Kepler, iu liis ear- 
liest works, notwithstanding the mystfe- 
riouB analogies of numbers and figures with 
which itwas filled, exhorted hira to devoW 
his time to observation, and procured fafin 
the title of imperial mathematician. ' " " 

The death of Tycho, which happebed 
a few years afterwards, put Kepler in po>- 
tessionof his valuable cullectionof obier-' 




Vations, of which he mude a most noble 
lue, founding on them three of the most 
ifiportant discoveries that have been made 
bnatural philosophy. 
1 It was an opposition of Mara which 
l^ermined Kepler to employ himself, in 
IHfefereoce, on the motions of this pla- 
cet. His choice was fortunate in this cir- 
BpniBtancej that the orbit of Mars, being 
ppe of the most excentric of the planetary 
tostem, the inequalities of his motion were 
RBore perceptible, and therefore led to the 
discovery of their iaws with greater fa- 
iB^Iity and precision. Though the theory 
■C the motion of the Earth had made the 
ftreater part of those circles with which 
X*tolemy had embarrassed astronomy, dis- 
appear, yet Copernicus had substituted 
many others to explain the real inequali- 
ties of the celestial bodies. 

Kepler, deceived like him, by the opi- 
Dion that their motions ought to be cir- 
cular and uniform, tried a long time to 
represent those of Mafs, in this bypothe- 
«■. Finally, aftcragreat numberof trial*. 
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tvbich he has related in detail In bis famons 
work called Stella Martis, be OTereame 
the obstacle^ which an error, supported by 
the suffrage of every period, bad opposed 
to him ; he discovered that the orbit of 
Mars is an ellipse, of which the Sun oc- 
cupies one of the foci, and that the mo^ 
tion of the planet is such, that the radios 
vector, drawn from its centre to that of 
the Sun, describes equal areas in equal 
times. Kepler extended these results to 
all the planets, and published from this 
theory, in 1626, the Rudolpbine tables^ 
for ever memorable in astronomy, as being 
the first founded on the true laws of the 
planetary motions. 

Without the speculations of the Greeks 
on the curves formed from the section of 
a cone by a plane, these beautiful laws 
might have been still unknown. The tU 
lipse being one of these curves, its oblong 
figure gave rise, in the mind of Kepler, 
to the idea of supposing the planet Mars, 
whose orbit he had discovered to be oyal, 
to move on it, and soon, by means of the 




□umerous propertiei which tHe uiifiil 
geometricians bad found in the conic sec- 
tions, he became convinced of the ti'uth of 
i hypothesis. The history of the aci- 
nces offers us many examples of these 
applications of pure geometry, and of its 
dvaotages; for every thing is connected 
1 the inimciise chain of truths, and often 
I single observation has been sufficient tO 
ehcw the connection between a, proposition 
apparently the most sterile, and the pheno- 

„Biena of nature which are only math^ma- 

Uical results of general laws. 

I The perception of this truth' prohahly 
gave birlh to the mysterious analogies of 
the Pythiigoricians : they had' seduced 
Kepler, and he owed to them one of hU 
moat beautiful discoveries. Persuaded 
thut the mean distances of the planets 
from the Sun, ought to be regulated con- 
formably to theSc analogies, he compared 
them a longtime, both with the regular geo- 
metriciil solids, and with the intervals of 
tones. At length, after seventeen years of 
meditations and calculation, conceivins^ 
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the idea of compariog the powers of the 
numbers which expressed them^ he found 
that the squares of the times of the plane- 
tary revolutions^ are to each other as the 
cubes of the major axes of their orbits ; 
a most important law« and which he had< 
the advantage of observing in the system 
of satellites of Jupiter^ and which extends, 
to all the systems of satellites. 

We might be astonished that Kepler 
should not have applied the general lawi 
of elliptic motion to comets. But^ jnis-. 
led by an ardent iniaginatiouj he lost the 
clue of the analogy^ which should have 
conducted him to this great discovery. 
The comets^ according to him^ being only 
meteors^ engendered in ether ; he neglect- 
ed to study their motions^ and thus stopped 
in the middle of the career which was 
open to him^ abandoning to his succes- 
sors a part of the glory which he might 
yet have acquired. In his time^ the world 
had just begun to get a glimpse of the 
proper method of proceeding in the search 
of truths at which genius only arrived by 
instinct^ frequently connecting errors with 
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its discoveries. Instead of passing slowly 
y a succession of inductions^ from insu^ 
lated phenomena, to Others more extended, 
and from these to the general laws of na« 
ture ; it was more easy and more agrieeable 
to subject all the phenomena to the re- 
lations of conyenience and harmony, which 
the imagination could create and modify 
at pleasure. 

Thus, Kepler explained the disposition 
of the solar system, by the laws of musical 
harmony. We behold him even in his 
latest works, amusing himself with these 
chimerical speculations, even so far as to 
•^ regard them as the '' life and soul'* of 
astronomy. He has deduced from them 
the excentricity of the terrestrial orbit, 
the density of the Sun, its parallax, and' 
other results ; the inaccuracy of which, 
now discovered, is a proof of the errors 
to which we expose oUi'seWes, in deviating 
from the rout traced by observation. 

After having destroyed the epicycles 
which Copernicus had preserved; after hav- 
ing determined the curve which the planets 
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describe round the Sm^ end: dieeovered 
the laws of their motion; Kepler too 
near to the principle from which these 
laws were derived^ not to foresee it^ At- 
tempts to discover this principle, often ez^ 
ercised his active imagination; but the 
moment was not yet arrived, to make thii 
lart step, a more profound knowledge of 
mechanics, and a more perfect state of 
geometry^ 

Ho wever> amidst the fruitleaa.' trials * of 
Kepler, and his numerous errors, the cog- 
nection of facts conducted him ta correct 
opinions on this subject, in the work in 
which he published his prim^ipal disco- 
veries. 

'^ Gravity/' he says, ^* in his Ca%nmeu^ 
^' tary on Mars, is only a mutual and car- 
'' poreal affection between similar bodies. 
'^ Heavy bodies do not tend to the centre 
^' of the world, but to that of the round 
'' body, of which . they form a part ; and 
^^ if the Earth y^ete not spherical^ ^ heavy 
'^ bodies would not fall towards its centre> 
** but towards different points/' 

If the Moon and Earth were not re- 
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tatned at their respectiTe distancefl, they 
would fall upon each other^ the Mooa 
passing through to -^ of the distance^ and 
the Earth passing through the remainder^ 
supposing them equally dense. He be* 
lieved also^ that the attraction of the Moon 
was the cause of the tides^ and he suspect* 
ed> that the irregularities of the lunar 
motion were produced by the combined 
actions of the Sun and Earth on the Moon. 
Astronomy likewise owes to .Kepler# 
many useful discoveries. His work on 

6ptics^ is full of new and interesting mat'^ 
ter ; he there explains the mechanism of 
vision^ which was unknown before him. 
He assigned the true cause of the lumiere 
cendrie of the Moon ; but* be gaye the 
honor of this discovery t6 his master^ 
Maestlinus^ entitled to notice from this 
discovery^ and from having recalled Kep* 
ler to astronomy, and converted Galile6 
to the system of Copernicus. 

Finally, Kepler, in bis work entitled/ 
StereometTia Daliorum, has presented 
some conceptions on affinity, which have 
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inftneoGed the revolution experienced' by 
geometry towards the end of the last cen* 
tury. 

With go many claims to admiration, 
this great man lived in misery^ while ju- 
dicial astrology, every where honored, 
was magnificently recompensed. The as- 
tronomers of his time, Descartes hiinself 
and Galileo, who might have received the 
greatest advantage from his discoveries, 
do not appear to have perceived their im- 
portance. 

Fortunately the enjoyment which a man 
of genius receives from the truths which 
he discovers, and the prospect of a just 
and grateful posterity, console him for the 
ingratitude of his contemporaries. 

Kepler had obtained pensions which 
were always ill paid : going to the diet of 
Ratisbon to solicit his arrears, he died in 
that city the 15th of November I6S0. He 
had in his latter years the advantage of see- 
ing the discovery of logarithms, and making 
use of them. This was due to Nepier, a 
Scottish baron ; it is an admirable contriy- 
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ance^ an improvement on the ingenious al^ 
gorithm of the Indians^ and whicb^ by re- 
ducing to a few days the labour of many 
months^ we may almost say doubles the life 
of astronomers^ and spares them the errors 
and disgusts inseparable from long calcu* 
lations ; — an invention so much the more 
gratifying to the human mind^ as it is en* 
tirely due to its own powers : in the arts 
man makes use of the materials and forces 
of nature to increase his powers^ but here 
all is his own work. 

The labours of Huygens followed soon 
after those of Kepler and Galileo. Very 
few men have deserved so well of the sci- 
ences^ by the importance and sublimity of 
their researches. The application of the 
pendulum to clocks is one of the most 
beautiful acquisitions which astronomy and 
geography have made^ and to which for- 
tunate invention^ and to that of the teles- 
cope^ the theory and practice of which 
Huygens considerably improved^ they owe 
their rapid progress. 

He discovered^ by means of excellent 
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olyect-glaMes which he i ucceedei in coa* 
itr acting, that the siDgular appearances 
of Saturn vrere produced by a yerj thin 
ring, with which the planet ii surrounded : 
his assiduity in obserying made him disco- 
ver one of the satellites of Saturn. 

He made numerous discoveries in geo^ 
metrj and mechanics ; and if this extra- 
ordinary genius had conceived the idea of 
combining his theorems on centrifugal 
forces with his beautiful investigation on 
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he would have preceded Newton in his 
theory of curvilinear motion, and in that 
of universal gravitation. But it is not in 
such approximations that discovery con- 
sists. 

Towards the same time^ Hevelius ren-^ 
dered himself useful to astronomy, by his 
immense labours. Few such indefatigable 
observers have existed ; it is to be regret*, 
ed that he would not adopt the applica- 
tion of telescopes to quadrants^ an inven- 
tion which gave a precision previously 
unknown to astronomy. 



At this epoch astronomy received a new 1 
' impulse from the establishment of learaed 
societies. j 

Nature is so various in her productions i 
and phenomena, of which it is so difficult ' 
, to ascertain the causes, that it is requisite l 
for a great number of men to unite their j 
intellect and exertions to comprehend and 
developc her laws. This union is particu- | 
larly requisite when the sciences in extend- ] 
ing approximate, and require mutual sup- 
port from each other. 

]tisthen,thatthenaturalpbilosopherha3 
recourse to geometry, toarrive at the general '' I 
causes of the phenomena which heobserves, ' 1 
and the geometrician in his turn interro-* 1 
gates the philosopher, in order to render * 
bis own investigation useful, by applying ] 
them to experience : and to open in these ] 
applications a new road in analysis. But ] 
the principal advantage of learned socie- I 
ties is the philosophical feeling on every I 
subject which is introduced into tbem, \ 
and from thence diffuses itself over the 
whole nation. The insulated pfailoso- 
r5 
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pber may resign himself without fear to 
the spirit of system ; he only hears con- 
tradiction at a distance ; but in a learned 
society the shock of systematic opinions 
at length destroys them^ and the desire of 
mutually convincing each other establishes 
between the members an agreement Only 
to admit the results of observation and 
calculation. Thus experience has proved 
that since the origin of these establish- 
ments true philosophy has been generally 
extended. 

By setting the example of submitting 
every opinion to the test of severe scrutiny^ 
they have destroyed prejudices which had 
no long reigned among the sciences^ and 
in which the highest intellects of the pre- 
ceding ages had participated. Their useful 
influence on opinion accumulated in our 
own time^ with an enthusiasm which at 
other periods would have perpetuated 
them. Finally, it is among them or by 
the encouragement they offer that those 
grand theories have been formed which 
are placed above the reach of the vulgar 
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by their comprehensiveness; and \?hicb>. 
extending themselves by their numerous 
occasions in which they are applicable^ to 
nature and to the arts^ are inexhaustible 
sources of delight and intelligence. 

Of all the learned societies^ the two 
most celebrated for the number and im- 
portance of their discoveries in the sci- 
encesj and particularly in astronomy^ are 
the Academy of Sciences in Paris^ and the 
Royal Society in London. 

The first was created in 1666^ by Louis 
XIV. who foresaw the lustre which the 
arts and sciences were to diffuse over his 
reign. This monarchy worthily seconded 
by Colbert^ invited many learned strangers 
to fix themselves in his capital. Huy- 
gens availed himself of this flattering 
invitation; he. published his admirable 
work De horologio oscillatorio, in the midst 
of the academy^ of which he was one of 
the first members. He would have finished 
his days in this country^ had it not been 
for the disastrous edict which, towards 
the end of the last centuryj deprived 
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Ffuce of 80 many Taluablo oiti^eoA, 
Hujgeofj departing from a country in 
which the religion of his ancestors was 
proscribed^ retired to the Haguoj where 
he was hora the 14th of Aprilj 1639^ and 
died there the 15th of June^ 1695. 

X\ • • ^^ • • 1*1- • • J J 

Dominic Cassiai was likewise induced 
to go to Pari^ by the benefits of Louis 
XIV* During forty years of useful ]a« 
lK)ttr|j he enriched astronomy with a 
crowd of discoveries : such are the theory 
ef the satellites of Jupiter^ the motions 
« ef which he determined from observations 
of their eclipses ; the discovery of the four 
satellites of Saturn ; those of the rotatkm 
of Ju^iter^ of the belts parallel to his 
equator^ of the rotation of Mars^ of the 
sodiacal lights a very approximate know* 
ledge of the Sun's parallax^ a very exact 
table of refractions^ and^ above all^ the com* 
plete theory of the libration of the Moon* 
The great number of astronomical aca* 
demicians of extraordinary merits and the 
limits of this historical abridgment, do not 
permit me to give an a4:count of their 
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labors ; I shall content myself with obserr- 
ing that the application of the telescope to 
the quadrant, the invention of the micro- 
meter and heliometer, the successive pro- 
pagation of Ughtj the magnitude of the. 
Earth, its ellipticitj, and the diminution 
of gravity at the equator, are all discove- 
ries due to the Academy of Sciences. 

Astronomy does not owe lesi to tho 
Royal Society of London, the origin of 
which is a few years anterior to that of 
the Academy of Sciences. Among the 
astronomers which it has produced, I shall 
cite Flamstead, one of the greatest ob- 
servers that have ever appeared. Halley, 
rendered illustrious by his travels, under- 
taken for the advantage of science, by 
his beautiful investigation concerning co- 
mets, which enabled him to discover the 
return of the comet in 1759; and by the 
ingenious idea of employing the transit 
of Venus over the Sun, in the determina- 
tion of its parallax. I shall mention, last- 
ly, Bradley, the model for observers, and 
nho will be for ever celebrated for two 



of the most beautiful discoveries ever- 
made in astronomy^ the aberration of the 
fixed stars^ and the nutation of the axis of 
the Earth. 

When the application of the pendulum 
to clocks^ and of telescopes to quadrants, 
had rendered the slightest changes in the 
position of the celestial bodies perceptible 
to observers^ they endeavoured to deter- 
mine the annual parallax of the fixed 
itars ; for it was natural to suppose, that 
so great an extent as the diameter of the 
terrestrial orbit, would be sensible even 
at the distance of these stars. Observing 
them carefully, at every season of the year, 
there appeared slight variations ; some* 
tiroes favorable, but more frequently con- 
trary to the effects of parallax. To de- 
termine the law of these variations, an in* 
strument of great radius, and divided with 
extreme precision, was requisite. The 
artist who executed it, deserves to partake 
of the glory of the astronomer who owed 
his discovery to him. Graham, a famous 
English watch-maker, constructed a great 



sector, with' which Bradley discovered the 
aher Nation of the fixed stars^ in the year 
1727: To explain it, thid great astrono- 
mer conceived the fortunate idea of com- 
bfning the motion of the Earth with that 
of light; which Roemer had discoTered 
at the end of the last century, by means 
of the eclipses of Jupiter's satellites. We 
should be surprised that none of the dis- 
tinguished philosophers who then existed^ 
and who knew the motion of light, should 
have paid any attention to the very sim-* 
pie effects which result from it, in the ap* 
parent position of the fixed stars. But, 
the human mind, so active in the forma* 
tion of systems, has almost always waited 
till observation and experience have ac- 
quainted it with important truths, which 
its powers of reasoning alone might have 
discovered. 

It is thus that the invention of telescopes 

has followed by more than three centuries 

that of lenses^ and even then was only due 

to accident. 

- In 1745^ Bradley discovered by obser** 
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▼ataoD, the nutation of the terrettrial axis. 
In all the apparent variations of the fixed 
starts observed with extraordinary care^ 
he perceived nothing which indicated a 
perceptible parallax. The measures of 
the degrees of the terrestrial meridian, 
and of the pendulum^ multiplied in dif-* 
ferent parts of the globe, of which France 
gave the example, by measuring the whole 
arc of the meridian, which crosses it, and 
by sending the academician to the north 
and to the equator, to observe the magM- 
tude of these degrees, and the intensity of 
the force of gravity. The arc of the me- 
ridian, comprised between Dunkirk and 
Barcelona, determined by very precise ob- 
servations, and forming the base of the 
most natural and simple system of mea- 
sures; the voyages undertaken to observe the 
two transits of Venus over the Sun's disk, 
in. 1761 and 1769, and the exact know- 
ledge of the dimensions of the solar sys- 
tem, which has been derived from these 
voyages ; the invention of achromatic te- 
lescopes, of chronometers^ of the sextant 
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and repeating circle, the discovery of tbe 
planet Uranus^ by Herschel, in 1781 ; that 
of its satellites^ and of two new sateU 
litesof Saturn^ due to tbe same obseryer^ 
all the astronomical theories being brought 
to perfection^ and all the celestial pheno* 
mena^ without exception^ being referred 
to the principle of universal gravitation. 
These, with the discoveries of Bradley, are 
the principal obligations which astronomy 
owes to our century, which, with the pre- 
^^Ainor, "will always be considered as the 
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most glorious epoch of the science. 
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CHAP. V. 



Of ihe Discovert/ of univenal Gravitation. 

After having shewn by what successive 
efforts the human mind has attained the 
knowledge of the celestial motions^ it only 
remains to consider the means by which 
it has afTAY^u at the general principle^ on 
which these laws depend. Descartes was 
the first who endeavoured to reduce the 
motions of the heavenly bodies to some 
mechanical principle. He imagined vor- 
tices of subtle matter^ in the centre of 
which he placed these bodies. The vor- 
tex of the Sun forced the planet into mo- 
tion ; that of the planet, in the same man- 
ner^ forced its satellite to revolve round 
it. The motion of comets traversing the 
heavens in all directions^ destroyed these 
vortices^ as they had before destroyed th« 
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solid cbristalline spheres of the ancient 
astronomers. Thus^ Descartes was no 
happier in his mechanical^ than Ptolemy 
in his astronomical theory. But their la- 
bours have not been useless to science. 
Ptolemy has transmitted to uSj through 
fourteen centuries of ignorance^ the few 
astronomical truths which the ancients 
had discovered. Descartes^ born at a 
later period^ and at a time when the uni- 
versal curiosity was excited^ which he him- 
self had increased^ by substituting in the 
place of ancient errors^ others more se* 
ducing^ and resting on the authority of 
his geometrical discoveries^ was enabled 
to destroy the empire of Aristotle and 
Ptolemy^ which might have stood the at- 
tack of a more careful philosopher; but 
by establishing as a principle^ that we 
should begin by doubting of every things 
he himself warned us to examine his own 
system with severity^ which could not 
long resist the new truths that were op- 
posed to it. It was reserved for Newton 
to teach us the general principles of the 
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heafeoly motions. Nature not odIj en- 
dowed him with a profound genius^ but 
placed hit existence in a most fortunate 
period. Descartes had changed ffae fiice 
of the mathematical sciences^ by the ap* 
plicaticmof algebra to the theory of curves 
and variable functions. The geometry of 
infinites^ of which this theory contained 
the genuj began to appear in various 
places. Wallis^ Wren^ and Huygens^ had 
discovered the laws of motion ; the disco- 
veries of Galileo^ on falling bodies^ and 

of Huygens on evolutes and centrifugal 
force, led to the theory of motion in 
curves ; Kepler had determined those de- 
scribed by the planets, and had formed a 
remote conception of universal gravita- 
tion ; and finally. Hook had distinctly 
perceived that their motion was the result 
of a projectile force, combined with the 
attractive force of the Sun. The science 
of celestial mechanics wanted nothing 
more to bring it to light, but the genius 
of man, who, by generalizing these disco- 
veries, should be capable of perceiving the 
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law of gravitation : it is this wliich New- 
toD accomplished in his immortal work oa 
the mathematical principles of natural 
philosophy. This philosopher, so de- 
servedly celebrated, was born at Wool- 
strop, in England, in the latter end of the 
year 1642, the year in which Galileo died. 
His first success in his early studies, an- 
nounced his future reputation ; a cursory' 1 
perusal of elementary books, was sufficient' I 
for him to comprehend them; he ne,\t' 
read the geometry of Descartes, the optici' 
of Kepler, and the arithmetic of infinites, 
by Wallia, but soon aspiring to new i.i' 
ventioiia, he was, before the age of twenty- 
seven, in possession of his method of flux-* 
ions, and his tlteoryof light. Anxious for' , 
repose, and averse to literary controversy," 1 
he delayed publishing his discoveries. His^l 
friend -nd preceptor, Dr. Barrow, exerted* 
himself in his favor, and obtained for him^l 
the situa-tiuii of professor of niathematicfl> 1 
in the university of Camhiidge; it wa«* 
duriiig this period, th:it, yielding to the* J 
requcht of Halley, and the solicitations o^ 



the Royal Society, he published his Prin" 
cipia. The university, of which he was 
a member, chose him for their represen-^ 
tative, in the conventional parliament of 
1788, and for that which was convened in 
1701. He was knighted and appointed 
director of the mint, by Queen Anne : he 
was elected president of the Royal Society 
in 1703, which dignity he enjoyed till his 
death, in 1727. During the whole of his 
life he obtained the most distinguished 
consideration, and the nation to whose 
glory he had so much contributed, decreed 
him at his death public funeral honours. 

In 1666^ Newton retired into the coun- 
try, and, for the first time, directed his 
thoughts to the system of the world.. The 
descent of heavy bodies, which appears 
nearly the same at the summit of the high- 
est mountains as at the surface of the 
Earth, suggested to him the idea, that 
gravity might extend to the Moon, and 
that being combined with some motion of 
projection, it might cause it to describe its 
elliptic orbit round the Earth. To verify 
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this conjecture^ it was necessary to know 
the law of the diminution of gravity. 
Newton considered^ that if the Moon was 
retained in its orbit by the grarity of the 
Earthy the planets should also be retained 
in their orbits by their gravity towards the 
SuHj and demonstrated this by the law of 
the areas being proportional to the times/ 
Now it results from the relation of the 
squares of the times to the cubes of 
the greater axis of their orbits^ that 
their centrifugal force^ and consequent-* 
ly their tendency to the Sun^ diminishes 
inversely as the squares of the distances 
from this body. Newton^ therefore^ trans* 
ferred to the Earth this law of the dimi- 
nution of. the force of gravity^ and rea* 
soning from the experiments of falling 
bodies^ he determined the height which 
the Moon^ abandoned to itself, would fall 
in a short interval of time* This height 
is the versed sine of the arc which it de* 
scribes in the same interval ; and this quan* 
tity the lunar parallax gives in parts of 
the mdius of the Earthy to that^ to com* 
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ptre the law of gravitatimi witb obterra^ 
tion^ it was necessary to know the magni* 
tude of :bis radius ; but Newton having, 
at that tini<«, an erroneous estimate of the 
terrestrial meridian^ obtained a different 
result from what he expected; and sus- 
pecting that some unknown forces united 
themselves with the gravity of the Mootf, 
he abandoned his original idea. Some 
years afterwards, a letter from Dr. Hbok 
induced him to investigate the nature of 
the curve described by projectiles round 
the centre of the Earth. Picard had late- 
ly finished the measure of a degree in 
France, and Newton founds by this mea- 
sure, that the Moon was retained in its 
orbit by the force of gravity alone, sup^ 
posed to vary inversely as the square of 
the distance. By this law he foitnd that 
bodies in their fall, describe ellipses^ of 
which the centre of the Earth occupies 
one of their foci, and then> coddderidg; 
that the plar.etary orbits are likcwiir^ el- 
lipses, having the Sun in one of their foci, 
he had the satisfaction to see; that the 
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solution which he had undertaken from 
curiosity^ could be applied to the greatest 
objects in nature. He arranged the seve- 
ral propositions relative to the elliptic mo- 
tions of planets^ and Dr. Halley having 
induced him to publish them^ he com- 
posed his grand work^ the Principise^ 
which appeared in 1687. These details^ 
which have been transmitted to us by his 
friend and cotemporary Dr. Pemberton^ 
prove that this great philosopher hadj so 
early as 1666^ discovered the principal 
theorems on centrifugal force^ which Huy- 
gens published six years afterwards^ at 
the end of his work De Horologio Oscil- 
latorio ; for^ indeed it is highly probable 
that the author of the method of fluxions^ 
who seems then to have been in possession 
of it^ should easily have discovered these 
theorems. Newton arrived at the law of 
the diminution of gravity^ by the relation 
which subsists between the squares of- the 
periodic times^ and the cubes of the greater 
axes of their orbits^ supposed circular. 
He demonstrated that this relation exists 
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in elliptic orbits generally^ and that it iu^ 
dicates an equal gravity of tbe planets to-^ 
wards the Sun^ supposing them at an equal 
distance from its centre. The same equal* 
i^J of gfft^ity towards the principal pla- 
net^ exists likewise in all the systems of 
satellites^ and Newton verified it on ter- 
restrial bodies^ by very accurate experi^ 
ments. 

This great geometrician^ by considering 
this question generally, demonstrated that 
a projectile can move in any conic-section 
whatever^ in consequence of a force di- 
rected towards its centre, and varying re- 
ciprocally as tbe square of the distances* 
He investigated the different proper- 
tics of motion in this species of curves; 
he determined the conditions requisite for 
the section to be a circle^ an ellipse^ a pa- 
rabola^ or an hyperbola^ which conditions 
depend entirely on the velocity and primi- 
tive position of the body* 

Any velocity, position, and initial direc-^ 
tion of a body being given, Newton assigned 
the conic section which the body should de- 
scribe, andinwhichitoughtconsequently to 
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move, which aaawers the reproach which 
John Bernouilli madehim of not having de- 
monstratedj that the conic sections are the 
only curves which a body, solicited hy a 
force varying reciprocally as the squares 
of the distance, can describe. Tbeae in- 
vestigations, applied to the motion of co- 
mets, informed him that these bodies move 
round the Sun, according to the same laws 
as the planets, with the difference only of 
their ellipses being very excentric ; and 
he gave the means of determining by ob- 
scrvation, the elements of these ellipses. 

He learned from the comparison of the 
distance and duration of the revolutions 
of satellites, with those of the planets, 
the respective densities and masses of the 
Sun, and of planets accompanied by sa- 
tellites, and the intensity of the force of 
gravity at their surface. 

By considering that the satellites move 
round their planets very nearly, as if the 
planets were immovable, he discovered 
that all these bodies obey the same force 
of gravity towards the Sun. 
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The equality of action and reaction^ 
did not permit him to doubts but that the 
Sun gravitated towards (he planets^ and 
these towards their satellites ; and even 
that the Earth is attracted by all the bo*^ 
dies that rest upon it. He extended this 
proposition afterwards by analogy^ to all 
the celestial bodies^ and established as a 
principle^ that all particles of matter at^ 
tract each other directly as their mass, and 
inversely as the square of tlieir distance. 

Arrived at this principle^ Newion saw 
that the great phenomena of the system of 
the world might be deduced from it. By 
considering gravity at the surfaces of the 
celestial bodies^ as the result of the at- 
tractions of all their particles^ he ascer- 
tained these remarkable truths^ that the 
attracting force of a body, or of a spheri- 
cal stratum^ on a point placed without it^ 
is the same as if its mass was compressed 
into its centre ; and that a point placed 
within a spherical stratum^ or generally 
any stratum terminated by two elliptic sur* 
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faces, similar and similarly situated^ is 
equally attracted on every side. 

He proved tliat the motion of rotation 
of the Earth, ought to have flattened it in 
the direction of the poles, and he deter- 
mined the law of the variation of the de- 
grees and of gravity, supposing it homo- 
geneous. 

He saw that the action of the Sun and 
Moon on the terrestrial spheroid ought 
to produce a motion in its axis of rotation, 
to make the equinoxes retrograde, to ele- 
vate the waters of the ocean, and to pro- 
duce in this great fluid mass the oscilla- 
tions which are observed under the name 
of tides. 

Lastly, he was convinced that the lunar 
irregularities were produced by the com- 
bined action of the Sun and Earth on this 
satellite. But with the exception of what 
concerns the elliptic motion of the planets 
and comets, the attraction of spherical 
bodies, and the intensity of gravity at the 
aurface of the Sun, and of those planets 
that are accompanied by satellites, all 
«3 
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these discoveries were only sketched hy 
Newton. His theory of the form of the 
planets is limited by the supposition of their 
homogenity : his solution of the problem 
of the precession of the equinoxes^ though 
very ingenious^ is, notwithstanding the 
apparent agreement of his result with 
observation^ in many respects defective ; in 
the great number of the perturbations of 
the celestial motions^ he has only consider- 
ed those of the lunar motion, of which the 
most considerable, the evection, has es^ 
caped his investigation. He has perfectly 
established the existence of the principle 
which he discovered^ but the developement 
of its consequences and its advantages, has 
been the work of the successors of this 
great geometrician. The state of imper- 
fection in which the infinitesmal calculus 
must have been in the hands of its inven- 
tor^ has not permitted him to resolve com- 
pletely the difficult problems which the 
theory of the system of the world presents ; 
and he has been often obliged to give con- 
jectures, at least uncertain till thej have 
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beea verified by a rigorous calculation. 
Notwithstanding these inevitable defects, 
the importance and extent of his discove- 
ries, the great number of original and pro- 
found conceptions, which ha.ve been the 
germ of the most brilliant theories of the 
geometricians of this century, and arranged 
with much elegance, insures to bis Prin- 
cipia a pre-eminence over all other produc- 
tions of human intellect. 

The case is not the same with the sci- 
BDces as with literature : this has limits 
vrliich a man of genius may reach when 
he employs a language brought to per- 
fection ; he is read with the same interest 
in all ages; and time only adds to bis re- 
putation by the vaia efforts of those who 
try to imitate him. 

The sciencesj on the contrary, without 
bounds tike nature herself, increase inti* 
nitety by the labours of successive gene- 
rations the most perfect work ; by raising 
them to a height from which they can 
never again descend, gives birth to new 
discoveries which produce in their ti 
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new works which efface the former from 
which they originated. Others will pre- 
sent in a point of view more general and 
more simple^ the theories described in the 
Principia, and all the truths which it has 
displayed ; but it will remain as an eter- 
nal monument of the profundity of that 
genius which has revealed to us the great- 
est law of the universe. 

This work and the equally original 
treatise by the same author on^ptics^ have 
still the merit of being the best models 
which he proposed in the sciences^ and in 
the delicate art of making experiments 
and submitting them to calculation. We 
there see the most beautiful applications 
of the method which consists in tracing the 
principal phenomena to their causes by a 
succession of inductions^ and afterwards 
to redescend from these causes^ to all the 
details of the phenomena. 

General laws are impressed in stll indi* 
vidual cases^ but they are complicated 
with so many extraneous circumstances^ 
that the greatest address is often necessary 
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to develope them. The phenomena 
proper for this object must be chosen, 
they must be multiplied that the attendant 
circumstances may be varied^ and that 
whatever they have in common may be 
observed. 

We thus ascend successively to relations 
more and more extended, and we arrive 
at length at general laws, which are veri* 
ficd either by proofs or by direct experi- 
ment, if that is possible, or by examining 
if they satisfy all the known phenomena. 

This is the most certain method by 
which we can be guided in the search of 
truth. No philosopher has adhered more 
faithfully to this method than Newton ; it 
conducted him to his discoveries in analysisj 
and it led him to the principle of universal 
gravitation, and to the properties of light. 
Other philosophers in England, cotempo- 
raries of Newton, adopted it by his exam- 
ple, and it was the base of a great num- 
ber of excellent works which then ap- 
peared. 

The philosophers of antiquity following 
«5 
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a contrarj path^ and conridering them- 
selves as at the source of every things 
imagined general causes to explain them. 

Their method^ vrhich was only pro- 
ductive of vain systems^ had not greater 
success in the hands of Descartes. In 
the time of Newton^ Leibnitz^ Male- 
branche and other philosophers employed 
it vrith as little advantage. 

At length the inutility of the hypotheses 
to vrhich it led its followers^ and the pro- 
gress for virhich the sciences are indebted 
to the method of inductions has brought 
back all philosophers to this last method^ 
which Chancellor Bacon has established 
with the whole force of reason and elo- 
quence, and which Newton has yet more 
strongly recommended by his discoveries. 

It is by means of synthesis that this great 
geometrician has explained his theory of 
the system of the world. It appears^how- 
ever that he found the greater part of his 
theorems by analysis^ the limits of which 
he has considerably extended^ and to 
which he allows himself to have owed his 
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goieral results oa the quadratures o^ J 
curves. ^ 

But liU great predilection for synthe-, 
sis, and his esteem for the geometry of the. ] 
aucients, has induced him to represent hii 
theorems, and even his method of fluxions i 
under a synthetic form. And it is evident \ 
by the rules and examples which he has 
given of these transformations in many 
worksj how mtich importance he attached 
to it. We may regret with the geometri- 
cians of his time, that he lias not followed ' 
in the exposition of bis discoveries, the 
path by which he arrived at them ; and that 
he has suppressed the demonstration of 
many results, such as the equation of the 
solid of least resistance, preferring the plea- 
sure of leaving it to be divined to that of -J 
enlightening his readers. I 

Tlie knowledge of the method which 
has guided a man of genius is not less ser- 
viceable to the progress of the sciences^, 
and even to bis own glory, than his disco- 
veries ; and the principal advantagei 
«6 
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wbicb has been deriyed from the famous* 
dispute between Newton and Leibnitz^ 
concerning the invention of the infinitesmal 
calculus^ has been to make known the 
path of these two great men^ in their first 
analytical labours. 

The preference of Newton for the syn- 
thetical method^ may be explained by the 
elegance with which he connected his 
theory of curvilinear motion^ with the 
investigations of the ancients on the conic 
sections, and the beautiful discoveries 
which Huygens had published according 
to this method. Geometrical synthesis 
has besides the property of never losing 
sight of its object^ and of enlightening 
the whole path which leads from the first 
axioms to their last consequences^ while- 
algebraic analysis soon makes us forget 
the principal object^ to occupy ourselves 
with abstract combinations, and it is only 
at the end that it brings us back to it. 
But in thus quitting the object of inves- 
tigation^ after having assumed what is in- 
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aiBpensably necessary to arrive at thtfl 
required result, by directing all our atten- 
tion to the operations of analysis and re- i 
serving al! our forces to overcome the dif- 
ficulties which present themselves, we are 
conducted by the universality of this nae-' 
thod, by the inestimable advantage of thus ' 
transferring the train of reasoning in me- 
chanical questions, to results often inaccessi- 
ble to synthesis. The theory of the system 
of the world offers a great number of exam- 
ples of this power of analysis to which this 
theory owes a degree of perfection which 
it would never have acquired if no other 
path had been followed than that traced by 
Newton. Such is the fecundity of analy- 
sis, that if we translate particular trntlia 
into this universal language, we shall find 
a number of new and unexpected truth* 
arise merely from the form of expression. 
No language is so susceptible of the ele- 
gance which arises from the developement 
of a long train of expressions connected 
with each other, and all flowing from the 
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same fundamental idea. Analjrsia unites 
to all these advantages that of always be- 
ing able to conduct us to the most simple 
methods. Nothing more is requisite than 
to apply it in a convenient manner by 
a judicious choice of unknown quantities^ 
and by giving to the results the form iqpst 
easily reducible to geometrical construc- 
tion^ or to numerical calculation. The 
geometricians of this century^ convinced 
of its superiority, have principally applied 
themselves to extend its domain^ and en- 
large it boundaries. 

However^ geometrical considerations 
ought not to be abandoned ; they are of 
the greatest utility in the arts. Besides 
it is curious to imagine the different re^ 
suits of analysis represented in space ; and 
reciprocally^ to read all the affections of 
lines and surfaces^ and all the variations 
in the motions of bodies^ in the equations 
which express them. This approxima- 
tion of geometry and analysis^ diffuses a 
new light over the sciences ; the intellec- 
tual operations of the latter^ rendered per- 
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ceptible by the images of tbe former^ are 
more easy to com prebend^ and more in- 
teresting to pursue ; and i;vben observation 
realizes tbese images^ and transforms 
these geometrical results into laws of na- 
ture^ and wben tbese^ embracing the 
whole universe^ display to our view its 
present and future state^ tbe view of this 
sublime spectacle^ presents to us one of 
the most noble pleasures reserved for 
mankind. 

Aboutfiftyyearshave passed since the dis* 
covery of the theory of gravitation, without 
any remarkable addition to it. All this time 
has been requisite for this great truth to 
be generally understood^ and to surmount 
the obstacles opposed to it by the system 
of vortices^ and the authority of geome- 
tricians cotemporary with Newton, who 
combatted it perhaps from vanity, but 
who have nevertheless accelerated its pro- 
gress by their labours on infinitesmal ana- 
lysis. 

At lengthy their successors have con* 
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ceiyed the fortunate idea of applying this 
analysis to the celestial motions bj reduc- 
ing them to difierential equations which' 
they have rigorously integrated^ or by 
converging approximation. They have 
thus explained by the law of gravitation 
all the known phenomena of the system^ 
of the worlds and have given an unhoped 
for precision to astronomical tables. It 
has been necessary^ for this object^ to 
bring to perfection at once mechanics^ 
opticsj and analysis^ which principally 
owe their rapid improvements to their 
being necessary to the purposes of physi- 
cal astronomy. It might be rendered yet 
more correct and simple^ but posterity will 
no doubt see with gratitude that the geo- 
metricians of this century have transmitted 
no astronomical phenomenon of which 
they have not determined the cause and 
the law. 

Justice to France requires us to observe 
that if England had the advantage of 
giving birth to the discovery of universal 
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gravitatioDj it is principally to the French 
geometricians, and to the encouragements 
of the Academy of Sciences^ that the nu- 
merous developments of this discovery are 
due, and the revolution which it has pro- 
duced in astronomy. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Considerations on the System of the Universe^ and 
on the Future Progress of Jstronomy. 

Let us now direct our attention to the 
arrangement of the solar sj^stem^ and its 
relation with the stars. The immense 
globe of the Sun^ the focus of these mO'* 
tions^ revolves upon its axis in twenty- five 
days and a half. Its surface is covered 
with an ocean of luminous matter^ whose 
active effervescence forms variable spots^ 
often very numerous^ and sometimes larger 
than the Earth. Above this ocean exists 
an immense atmosphere^ in which the pla- 
nets^ with their satellites^ move^ in orbits 
nearly circular^ and in planes little inclined 
to the ecliptic. Innumerable comets^ after 
having approached the Sun^ remove to 
distances^ which evince that his empire 
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extends beyond the known limits of the 
planetary system. This luminary uotonly 
acts by its attraction upon all theseglobcs, 
and compels them to move around liiio, 
but imparts to them both light and heat ; 
his benign influence gives birth to the ani- 
mals and plants which cover the surface 
of the Earth, and analogy induces us to 
believe, that it produces similar efletts on 
the planets ; for, it is not natural to sup- 
pose that matter, of which we see the fe- 
cundity, develope itself in such various 
ways, should be sterile upon a planet so 
large as Jupiter, which, like the Earth, 
has its days, its nights, and his years, and 
on which observation discovers changes 
that indicate very active forces. Man, 
formed for the temperature which he en- 
joys upon the Earth, could not, according 
to all appearance, live upon the other pla- 
nets ; but ought there not to be a diversity 
of organization suited to the various tem- 
peratures of the globes of this universe ? 
If the difierence of elements and climates 
alone, causes such variety in the produc* 
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lions of the Earthy how iafioitelj diver* 
sified must be the productions of the planets 
and their satellites ? The most active ima- 
gination cannot form any just idea of them, 
but still their existence is extremely pro- 
bable. 

However arbitrary the system of the 
planets may be, there exists between them 
some very remarkable relations, which may 
throw light on their origin; considering 
them with attention, we are astonished to 
see all the planets move round the Sun 
from west to east, and nearly in the same 
plane, all the satellites moving round their 
respective planets in the same direction, 
and nearly in the same plane with the 
planets. Lastly, the Sun, the planets, 
and those satellites in which a motion of 
rotation have been observed, turn on their 
own axis, in the same direction, and nearly 
in the same plane as their motion of pro- 
jection. 

A phenomenon so extraordinary, is not 
the effect of chance, it indicates an uni- 
versal cause, which has determined all 
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these motions. To approximate 

what to the probable explanation of this 

cause, we should observe that the planet- 1 



ary system, sue 



I we now consider it. 
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is composed of seven planets, and foiiiteen 
siitellitcs. We have observed the rotiition 
of the Sun, of five planets, of the Moon, 
of Saturn's ring, and of his farthest sateU 
lite; these motions with those of revolu- 
tion, form together thirty direct niove- 
ments, in the same direction. If we coa- 
ceivc the plane of any direct motion what- 
ever, coinciding at first with that of the 
ecliptic, afterwards inclining itself towards 
this last plane, and passing over all the 
degrees of inclination, from zero to half 
the circumference; it is clear that the 
motion will be direct in all its inferior in- 
clinations to a hundred degrees, and that 
it will be retrograde in i(s inclination be- 
yond that ; so that, by the change of in- 
clination alone, the direct and retrograde 
motions of the solar system, can be repre*' 
Eented. Beheld in this point of view, we 
may reckon twenty-nine motions, of which 
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the planes are •inclined to that of the 
Earthy at most -fth of the circumference ; 
butj supposing their inclinations had been 
the effect of chance^ they would haye ex* 
tended to half the circumference^ and the 
probability that one of them would haye 
exceeded the quarter, would be 1 — tV> or 
}il!?olil * It is then extremely proba- 
ble^ that the direction of the planetary 
motion is not the effect of chance^ and this 
becomes still more probable^ if we consider 
that the inclination of the greatest num* 
her of these motions to the ecliptic^ is 
yery small^ and much less than a quarter 
of the circumference. 

Another phenomenon of the solar sys<- 
tem equally remarkable^ is the small ex- 
centricity of the orbits of the planets 
and their satellites^ while those of comets 
are much extended. The orbits of the 
system offer no intermediate shades be« 
tween a great and small excentricity. We 
are here again compelled to acknowledge 
the effect of a regular cause ; chance alone 
could not have giyen a form nearly circu- 
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lar, to tbe orbits of all the planets. This 
cause then must also have influenced the 
great excenti'icity of the orbits of comets, 
and what is very extraordinary, without 
having any influence on tbe direction of 
their motion ; for, in observing the orbits 
of retrograde comets, as being inclined 
more than 100° to the ecliptic, we find 
that tlie mean inclination of the orbits of 
all the observed comets, approaches near to 
100", which would be tbe case if the bo- 
dies had been projected at random. 

Thus, to investigate tbe cause of the 
primitive motions of the planets, we have 
given the five following phenomena: lit. 
The motions of planets in the same direc- 
tion, and nearly in the same plane. 2d, 
The motion of their satellites in the same 
olrection, and nearly in the same plane 
with those of the planets. 3d, The mo- 
tion of rotation of these different bodies, 
and of the Sun in the same direction as 
their motion of projection, and in planes 
hut little diflerent. 4th, Tbe small ex- 
centricity of tbe orbits of tbe planets, and 
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of their satellites. 5th^ The great excen^ 
tricity of the orbits of comets^ although 
their incliDations may have been left to 
chance. 

Buffon is the only one ^bom I haye 
known^ who^ since the discovery of the 
true system of the worlds has endeavoured 
to investigate the origin of the planets^ 
and of their satellites. He supposes that 
a cornet^ in falling from the Sun^ may 
have driven oflf a torrent of matter^ which 
united itself at a distance^ into various 
globes^ greater or smaller^ and more or 
less distant from this luminary. These 
globes are the planets and satellites^ whicb^ 
by their coolings are become opaque and 
solid. 

This hypothesis accounts for the first 
of the five preceding phenomena; for, it 
is clear that all bodies thus formed^ must 
move nearly in the plane which passes 
through the centre of the Sun, and in the 
direction of the torrent of matter v^hich 
produces them. The four other pheno- 
mena appears to me inexplicable by his 
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theory. In fact^ theabsolute motion of the 
particles of a planet would then be in the 
same direction of the motion of its centre of 
gravity ; but it does not follow that the ro* 
tation of the planet would be in the same 
direction. Thus^ the Earth may turn 
from west to east^ and yet the absolute 
direction of each of its particles may be 
from east to west. What I say of the ro- 
tatory motion of the planets^ is equally 
applicable to the motion of their satellitet 
in their orbits, of which the direction in 
the hypothesis he adopts^ is not necessarily 
the same with the projectile motion of the 
planets. 

The small eccentricity of the motion of 
the planetary orbits, is not only very dif* 
ficult to explain on this hypothesis, but 
the phenomenon contradicts it. We know 
by the theory of central forces, that if a 
body moving in an orbit round the Sun, 
touched the surface of this luminary, it 
would uniformly return to it at the com- 
pletion of each revolution, from whence it 
follows, that if the planets h^d originally 
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been detached from the Sun, tbej would 
have touched it at every revolution^ and 
their orbits, far from being circular^ would 
be very excentric. It is true, that a tor- 
rent of matter, sent off from the Sun, 
cannot correctly be compared to a globe 
Mihich touches its surface. The impulse 
which the particles of this torrent receive 
from one another, and the reciprocal at- 
traction exercised among them, may change 
the direction of their motion, and increase 
their perihelion distances ; but their or« 
bits would uniformly become very excen- 
tric, or at least it must be a very extraor- 
dinary chance that would give tbem ex- 
centricities so small as those of the pla- 
nets. In a word, wc do not see, in this 
hypothesis of Buffon, why the orbits of 
about eighty comets, already observed, are 
all very elliptical. This hypothesis, then, 
is far from accounting for the preceding 
pbenomena. Let us see if it is possible 
to arrive at their true cause. 

Whatever be its nature, since it has 
produced or directed the motion of the 
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planets and their satellites^ it must have 
embraced all these bodies^ and considering 
the prodigious distance which separates 
them^ they can only be a fluid of immense 
extent. To have given in the same direc* 
tion^ a motion nearly circular round the 
Sun^ this fluid must have surrounded the 
luminary like an atmosphere. This view, 
therefore, of planetary motion, leads us to 
think, that in consequence of excessive 
heat, the atmosphere of the Sun originally 
extended beyond the orbits of all. the pla- 
nets, and that it has gradually contracted 
itself to its present limits, which may have 
taken place from causes similar to those 
which caused the famous star that sudden- 
ly appeared in 1572, in the constellation 
Cassiopsea, to shine with the most brilliant 
splendour during many months. 

The great excentricity of the orbits of 
comets, leads to the same result ; it evi- 
dently indicates the disappearance of a 
great number of orbits less excentric, 
which indicates an atmosphere round the 
Sun, extending beyond the perihelion of 
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observable comets^ and \?hicfa> in destroy* 
ing the motion of tbose which they haye 
traversed in a duration of such extent^ have 
re-united themselves to the Sun. Thus^ 
we see that there can at present only exist 
such comets as were beyond this limit at 
that period. And as we can observe only 
those which in their perihelion approach 
near the Sun^ their orbits must be very 
excentric : but^ at the same time, it is evi*- 
dent that their inclinations must present 
the same inequalities as if the bodies had 
been sent off at random^ since the solar 
atmosphere has no influence over their 
motions. Thus, the long period of the 
revolutions of comets, the great excentri- 
city of their orbits, and the variety of 
their inclinations, are very naturally ex. 
plained by means of this atmosphere. 

But bow has it determined the motions 
of revolution and rotation of the planets ? 
If these bodies had penetrated this fluid, 
its resistance would have caused tbem to 
fall into the Sun. We may then conjec- 
ture, that they have been formed at ths 
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successive bounds of this atmospbeve^ 
by the condensation of zones^ which 
it must have abandoned in the plane of 
its equator^ and in becoming cold ha^e 
condensed themselves towards the surfaee' 
of this luminary^ as webave seen in the 
precedi^ig B€K>k. One may likewiee eon- 
jecture^ that the satellites have been form'^ 
ed in a similar way by the atmospbere of 
the planets. The five phenomena^ ex- 
plained above^ naturally result from this 
hypothesis^ to wbich the Tings of. Saturn 
add an additional degree of probabilrtjr. 
Whatever t&ay have been the origin of 
this arraifigement of the planetary system^ 
which I offer with that distrust, wbich 
every thing ougbt to inspire that is net 
the result of observation or ealculation ; 
it is certain that its elements «re so ar- 
ranged^ t^iat it must possess tbe ^eatest 
frtability^ if foreign obs^yatioiis do «ot 
disturb it. Through this cause ^lone, 
that the motions of planets and satellites 
are nearly circular^ and impelled in the 
same direction^ and in planes diffefmg but 
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little from each other^ it arises that this 
system can only oscillate to a certain ex- 
tent^ from which its deviation must be 
extremely limited ; the mean motions of 
rotation and revolution of these different 
bodies are uniform^ and their mean dis- 
tances to the foci of the principal forces 
vrhich animate them^ are uniform. It 
seems that nature has disposed every thing 
in the heavens to insure the duration of 
the system by views similar to those which 
she appears to us so admirably to follow 
upon Earthy to preserve the individual and 
insure the perpetuity of the species. 

Let us now look beyond the solar sys- 
tem. Innumerable suns^ which may be 
the foci of as many planetary systems^ are 
spread out in the immensity of space^ and 
at such a distance from the Earthy that the 
entire diameter of it^ seen from their cen- 
tre^ is insensible. Many stars experience 
both in their colour and splendour^ peri- 
odical variations^ very remarkable ; there 
are some which have appeared all at oncCj 
and disappeared after having for some 
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time spread a brilliant lighl. What pro- 
digious change must have operated ou the 
surface of these great bodies, to be thus 
sensible at the distance which separates 
them from us, and bow much they must 
exceed those which we observe on the sur- 
face of the Sun ? All these bodies which 
are become invisible, remain in the same 
place where they were observed, since 
there was no change during the time of 
their appearance, there exist then in space 
obscure bodies as considerable, and per- 
haps as numerous as the stars. A lumi- 
nous star, of the same deusity as the liarth, 
and whose diameter should be two hun-* 
d red and fifty times larger than that of J 
the Sun, would not, in consequence of its 
attraction, allow any of its rays to arrive 
at us ; it is therefore possible that the 
largest luminous bodies in the universe, 
may, through this cause, be invisible. A 
stafj whichj without being of this magni- 



tude, should yti considerably surpass the 
Sun, would perceptibly weaken the velo- 
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city of its light, and thus augment the 
extent of its aberration. This difference 
in the aberration of stars and their situa* 
tion^ obseryed at the moment of their 
transient splendor, the determination of 
all the changeable stars^ and the periodical 
variations of their light ; in a word, the 
motions peculiar to all those great bodies, 
which, influenced by their mutual attrac- 
tion, and probably by their primitive im- 
(lulses, describe immense orbits, should, 
relatively to the stars, be the principal ob« 
jects of future astronomy. 

It appears that these stars, far from 
being disseminated at distances nearly 
equal in space, are united in various groups, 
each consisting of many millions of stars* 
Our Sun, and the most brilliant stars, pro- 
bably make part of one of these groups, 
which, seen from the point Where we are, 
seems to encircle the heavens, and for ins 
the milky way. The great nombet of 
stars which ate seen at once in the field of 
a large telescope, directed towards this 
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•cuirpaBses ta tbousemi tftmei >tbe 4istmoe of 
-Sirlug&oai ikeEmrUk^, at it xeceies^ it 
terminates^ by pneBenAkig tiie ^pearance 
-i0f A vdiite and contiMied ligbt^ of BOiall 
-diameter^ ior then, :tiie irradintioQ iwMdIi 
fesifits -even in the mtoA ipowerfoi te^ 
Umyo^es, covem >aBd iibsonres >tbe kiteo^ 
v»l8 between the «tar6. It is 4tetk pro- 
4>aJbiIe, tbert those ndbmlm, milbwit dis* 
tinct stars^ are ^rouips of stats seen from 
« distance^ and ^hicfa^ if approaclied, 
would present appearances srimilar to tkn^ 
milky way. 

The relative distances of tfbe 'srtars 'wibi<5h 
form eaefa ^groop^ are art least a ^hundred 
•thousand itimes greater Ihan 4he distanoe 
X)rf ihe Sua from the 'Earth. Thus^ Mse 
snay judge of the prodigious extent of 
ikhese^roups^ by the number of ^tars whicAi 
4tfe perceived in Ahe milky way^ if we af-- 
terwards reflect on the small extent and 
infittiie number of Aebotss wbicb are se* 
parated fkam one another by an interval 
iwompavaibly greater Hwa the Mlative 
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diftance of the start of which they are 
formed ; the imagination^ lost in the im- 
mensity of the universe^ will have diffi- 
culty to conceive its bounds. 

From these considerations^ founded on 
telescopic observations^ it follows^ that ne- 
bulflB, which appear so well defined^ that 
their centres can be precisely determined, 
are, with regard to us, the celestial ob- 
jects most fixed, and those to which it is 
best to refer the situation of all the stars. 
It follows then, that the motions of the 
bodies of our solar system are very com- 
plicated. The Moon describes an orbit 
nearly circular around the Earth ; but, 
seen from the Sun, she describes a series 
of epicycloids, of which the centres are 
on the circumference of the terrestrial 
orbit. In like manner, the Earth describes 
a series of epicycloids, of which the centres 
on the arch which the Sun describes around 
the centre of gravity of our nebulas ; final- 
ly, the Sun himself 'describes a series of 
epicycloids, of which the centres are on 
the arch described by the centre of gra- 




y'ltj of our nebulse around that of the 
universe. Astronomy has already made 
one great step in making us acquainted 
with the motion of the Earth, and the 
scries of epicycles which the Moon and 
the satellites describe upon the orbits of 
the planets. It remains to determine the 
orbit of the Sun, and the centre of gravity ' 
of its nebula: ; but, if ages are necessary 
to become acquainted with the motions of 
the planetary system, what a prodigious 
duration of time will it require to deter- 
mine the motions of the Sua and stars ? 
Observation begins to render them per- 
ceptible ; an attempt has been made to 
explain them by a change of position ia 
the Sun, indicated by its rotatory motion. 
Many observations are sufficiently well 
explained, by supposing the solar system 
carried towards the constellation Hercules. 
Other observations seem to prove^ that 
these apparent motions of the stars are 
a combination of their real motion^ 
with that of the Sua, Upon this subject, 
time will discover curious and important 
facts. 



Tliere«tUl MBMiins mmierous discoveries 
to be mede in eiir own syeteai. The pia- 
aet Untotts and ils satellites^ but lately 
koowB to un, leaires roooi to suspect the 
«Zisieiice of other planets, hitherto iinob- 
served. We caonot yet determine the 
sotatory motioOj or ihe flatteaia^ of ;niaiiy 
of the planets, and the greatest pasrt of 
tlieir satellites. We kaow not, wiifa suf- 
Acieot precision, the density of afU tbese 
bodies. The theory of their motioDs is 
-a series of approxifnatioas, whose con- 
vergence depends, at the same time, on 
the perfection of our instruments, and the 
progress of analysis, and which must, by 
these means, daily acquire new degrees of 
correctness. By accurate and repeated 
fneasurement, the inequalities in the figure 
of the Earthy and the variation of weight 
on its surface, will be determined. l%e 
yeturn of comets^ already observed, new 
c^omets which will appear^ the appearance 
of those, which, moving in hyperbolic 
orbits, can wander from system to system. 
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the disturbance all those stars experience^ 
and Tvfaiefa^ at the approach of a large 
planet^ may entirely change their orbits^ 
as is conjectured^ happened by the action 
of Jupiter on the comet of 1770; the ac- 
cidents^ that the proximity, and even the 
shock of these bodies, may occasion in 
the planets, and in the satellites; in a 
vrard, the changes which the motions 
of the solar system experience, witti re- 
spect to the stars ; such are the pritr- 
cipal objects which the system presents 
to astronomical researches, and future ge- 
ometricians. 

Contemplated as one grand whole, as- 
tronomy is the most beautiful monument of 
the hufnan mind ; the noblest record of its 
intelligence. Seduced by the iflusions of 
the senses, and of self-loye, man consi- 
dered himself, for a long time, as the cen* 
tre of the motion of l!he celestial bodies, 
and his pride was justly punished by the 
vain terrors they inspired . The labour <rf 
many ages has at lengifli -withdrawn the 
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Teil which covered the sjstem. Man ap- 
pears^ upon a small planet^ almost imper- 
ceptible in the vast extent of the solar 
•jstem^ itself only an insensible point in 
the immensity of space. The sublime 
results to which this discovery has led> 
may console him for the limited place 
assigned him in the universe. Let us | 
carefully preserve^ and even augment 
the number of these sublime discove- 
ries^ virhich form the delight of thinking 
beings. 

They have rendered important services 
to navigation and astronomy ; but their 
great benefit has been the having dissi- 
pated the alarms occasioned by extraor- 
dinary celestial phenomena^ and destroyed 
the errors springing from the ignorance of 
our true relation with nature ; errors so 
much the more fatal^ as social order can 
only rest in the basis of these relations. 
Truth, Justice ; these are its immutable 
laws. Far from us be the dangerous 
maxim^ that it is sometimes useful to 
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mislead, to deceive^ and enslave mankind^ 
to insure their happiness. Cruel expe- 
rience has at all times proved that with 
impunity^ these sacred laws can never be 
infringed. 



FINIS. 



W. Flint, Priuier, Old Bailey, LondoD. 
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